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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES.—The Commission on 
Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure for the current year con- 
sists of Dean Effinger (Michigan); Presidents: Bird (Occidental), 
Brooks (Baylor), Hutchins (Berea), Macmillan (Wells). Commis- 
sion on College Athletics: Dean Nicolson (Wesleyan), Secretary 
Fackenthal (Columbia), Professor Hinton (Georgetown College), 
Presidents: Moody (Middlebury), Richmond (Union). Commis- 
sion on Faculty and Student Scholarship: Presidents, Vinson (West- 
ern Reserve), Briggs (Milwaukee-Downer), Burns (Notre Dame), 
Olds (Amherst), Plantz (Lawrence). Commission on Sabbatic 
Leave: Dean Randall (Brown), Presidents Blaisdell (Pomona), 
Fox (Marquette), Deans Brown (New York University), Nollen 
(Grinnell). 

In the report of the Committee on Academic Freedom it was 
suggested that the Commission might well be discontinued unless 
it should be desired to retain it as a means of cooperation with other 
organizations, especially the American Association of University 
Professors, in the adoption of general principles and rules of pro- 
cedure in matters of this kind. 

It was voted to express to the American Council on Education the 
willingness of this Association to confer with the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and other academic and scientific 
organizations upon this subject. 

On presentation of this vote to the Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education it was voted on motion of Pro- 
fessor Tyler 


That the Executive Committee will be glad to call a conference on Academic 
Freedom whenever, in the judgment of the Association of American Colleges 
and the American Association of University Professors, such a conference will 
be opportune and fruitful. 


This seems to open the way for such cooperative action in regard to 


principles and procedure as has long been advocated by this Asso- 
ciation. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION IN Evuropg.—At a meeting of the 
Trustees, held in New York City, February 27th, a proposal for 
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4 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


transfer of the conduct and maintenance of the work of the Union 
to the American Council on Education was unanimously adopted 
and subsequently confirmed at a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Council. The terms of the agreement provide that the Council 
create a standing committee on the American University Union, 
consisting of members nominated by the trustees of the Union; 
that this Committee shall maintain the headquarters in London 
and Paris, and in general continue the work of the Union along 
present lines. This Committee takes the place of the present Coun- 
cil Committee on International Relations. The Council undertakes 
to set aside $25,000 per year for five years for carrying on the work 
of the University Union. The present War Memorial Fund of the 
Union is to be held by a self-perpetuating board of three trustees, 
who shall allow it to accumulate during the five years, devoting the 
income thereafter to the support of the purposes of the Union under 
the direction of the Council, or otherwise in case the present agree- 
ment should be terminated. The committee on the University 
Union as nominated by the Trustees and approved by the Executive 
Committee, includes most of the present trustees, the ex-directors 
of the London and Paris offices, with Dr. H. P. Judson as chairman 
and Professor J. W. Cunliffe as secretary. 

This plan is rendered possible through an agreement of the Laura 
Spellman Rockefeller Memorial to contribute to the Council for 
five years at least $25,000 annually in the interest of the international 
aspects of American education. A parallel agreement with the 
Carnegie Corporation provides for cooperative relations between 
the Institute of International Education and the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

The Institute also becomes a constituent member of the Council, 
and is recognized as the Council’s agency “for making individual 
contacts, conducting correspondence, gathering statistics, publishing 
information from time to time, and in general carrying forward the 
practical development of international relationships in education.” 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpucaTion.—The special Bulletin, 
issued under date of February 1, contains a list of foreign professors 
available for teaching and lecturing engagements, and an announce- 
ment in regard to exchange professors in China and India. 

The University of Leeds invites the attention of teachers and 
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students in history to facilities for research among original documents 
at York, England. 

The Bureau of Research, established in Paris, aims to put qualified 
French experts at the disposal of foreign scholars who may wish to 
have work done in French libraries or archives. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained through the American University Union, 
173 Boulevard St. Germain. 

The Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations announces the establishment of an International University 
Information Office at Geneva which will publish from time to time 
information on the equivalence of studies and diplomas recognized 
by different countries, the curricula of universities, the teaching of 
modern language, literature, and civilization and international vaca- 
tion courses. 

Announcements of Summer Courses at Cambridge, Oxford, Lille 
and Rome are included, and others are expected to follow. 


History oF ScrENcE Society.—Through the active initiative of 
Professor David Eugene Smith of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, a History of Science Society has been recently organized, 
of which the journal Isis is to be the official organ. The President 
for the first year is Professor L. J. Henderson of Harvard; Vice-Presi- 
dents, J. H. Breasted and Florian Cajori; Secretary, Professor David 
Eugene Smith; Treasurer, Dr. Frederick E. Brasch of Washington. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN.—At the meet- 
ing of the Italian group of the Modern Language Association at 
Ann Arbor, December 28th, the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian was organized with the following officers: Honorary Presi- 
dent, Professor C. H. Grandgent, Harvard; President, Professor K. 
McKenzie, Illinois; Vice-Presidents, Professor E. H. Wilkins, 
Chicago, and Professor J. E. Shaw, Toronto; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor R. Altrocchi, Chicago. The Association will publish a 
periodical Bulletin. 


A Wor.p List oF PERIODICALS.—In connection with the work 
formerly undertaken by our Committee on Apparatus for Produc- 
tive Scholarship, attention may be called to a brief announcement of 
a world list of periodicals reprinted in Science for February 22 from 
the London Times. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


Lonpon. ‘THE CASE OF PROFESSOR ‘TOYNBEE.—‘“‘Professor Toyn- 
bee’s resignation of the Koraes Chair in the University of London 
raises an issue vital to the freedom and integrity of our universities. 
It will be well to set out the story in some detail. 

“In the later stages of the war chairs were founded in London 
and elsewhere for studying the languages and history of various 
of our allies, the funds usually being raised by members of the coun- 
tries concerned. In 1918 a number of Greeks in England clubbed 
together to found a chair ‘of Byzantine and modern Greek language, 
literature and history.’ It was attached to King’s College and bore 
the name of the illustrious scholar Koraes. Dr. Burrows, then 
principal of King’s College, took a keen interest in the chair, and 
looked about him for a professor who should have not merely the 
necessary gifts of scholarship but the zeal and breadth of view which 
might make the subject of the chair a source of vital intellectual 
interest in the university and, to some extent, a bond between 
Great Britain and Greece. He approached a young Fellow of Balliol, 
a historian and scholar of unusual brilliance, who had traveled on 
foot through the greater part of Greece, talking intimately to the 
peasants in their own language, and who had in 1919 lately returned 
from work for the Foreign Office at the Peace Conference—Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee. Mr. Toynbee was also known as the editor of 
the voluminous mass of evidence in the possession of Lord Bryce 
about the Armenian massacres which took place during the war, 
and had contributed an important social and historical study of the 
genesis and method of such massacres. Mr. Toynbee, when invited 
to become a candidate for the Koraes Chair, refused on two grounds: 
Firstly, that he wished to study history rather than language and 
literature; secondly, that in these chairs, founded by the natives of 
particular countries for the study of those countries, there was sure 
to be an element of propaganda, which would be incompatible with 
the necessary freedom of the professor’s teaching. On both points 
he received the most emphatic assurances: the chair was meant to 
include history as well as language and literature, and when once 
the foundation had passed from the hands of the donors into the 
university no element of propaganda remained. ‘The professor was 
just as free as any professor of Russian or Chinese or Ancient Ice- 
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landic. ‘Thus reassured, Mr. Toynbee became a candidate for the 
chair, and was elected. 

“He worked with zeal and enthusiasm. He had already studied 
Turkish as well as Greek, and he traveled in the Near East as re- 
quired. He accompanied the Greek armies in their successful ad- 
vance into the heart of Asia Minor, took part in their retreat after 
the battle of Eskishehr, and described in warm terms the good dis- 
cipline and firm nerve with which it was conducted. He afterwards 
spent some time in Constantinople helping refugees of various 
nationalities. 

“A little later, in May, 1921, he accompanied an International 
Commission of Inquiry in the Yalova Peninsula, where the Greek 
army was alleged to have committed excesses. The commission, 
proceeding through ordinary interpreters, received no information. 
The terrified Turkish villagers professed to have no complaints 
and did not ask to be taken away. Toynbee’s suspicions were, how- 
ever, aroused, and by talking with the villagers in their own language, 
and putting them at their ease, he discovered that the commission 
had practically descended into the very middle of a massacre. The 
commission inquired, the facts were proved to the hilt, the mu- 
tilated bodies of numerous Turks were dug up; what was worst, 
the Greek officers on the spot and General Leonardopoulos, com- 
manding the army corps, appeared to have been deeply implicated 
in the policy of massacre, or at least to have been unwilling to take 
the necessary measures for stopping it. Toynbee did exactly what 
an honorable man in such a situation might be expected to do. He 
wrote to the Manchester Guardian, of which he was the accredited 
correspondent, a frank and detailed account of the horrible dis- 
covery he had made, and, at the same time, wrote to the principal 
of King’s College pointing out that this action was likely to result 
in ill-feeling between himself and the Greeks, and announcing his 
readiness to resign his chair whenever such a step might be considered 
desirable in the interests of the college. The principal saw no neces- 
sity for resignation, and the committee of donors made no com- 
plaint. The professor had, with perfect freedom, stated the truth 
as he had discovered it. 

“But, of course, such a situation leads to consequences. Pro- 
fessor Toynbee wrote other articles. He traveled further in Asia 
Minor and saw painful evidence of inter-racial hatred in the Greek 
(199) 
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retreat. He also formed a strong opinion adverse to the Greek 
occupation of Smyrna. He stated his views on these points earn- 
estly, though with an evident desire to be scrupulously fair, in his 
remarkable book ‘The Western Question in Eastern Europe.” 
It would be utterly unfair to call him anti-Greek. He wrote and 
spoke in favor of the return of Cyprus and the Dodecanese to the 
Greek nation; he was active in trying to obtain help for the Greek 
refugees; he wrote clearly and pointedly on the injustice done to 
Greece in the recent dispute with Italy. But on the one great 
question about which all the emotions of Greece were roused, the 
Koraes Professor pronounced against the beliefs and wishes of Greek 
patriots. 

The donors took no step and made no protest until suddenly last 
year they sent a letter asking why they had not had “a program of 
the professor’s academic work at the beginning of every session,” 
and demanding ‘‘a full report with a request for criticism and sug- 
gestions” at the end of the professor’s first three years, as laid down 
in the terms of the foundation. It then appeared that there were 
clauses in the deed of foundation which the professor had never 
seen, and which were unknown even to the present principal, clauses 
which clearly gave the donors a right of control over the professor. 
If Mr. Toynbee had known or even suspected the existence of these 
clauses in 1919, he would certainly not have applied for the pro- 
fessorship. As soon as he discovered it, he rightly felt that he had 
no alternative but to resign. 

“No complaint can reasonably be made against the action of the 
Greek donors, who, indeed, in view of the right of control which they 
had reserved, displayed considerable patience. But it is plain 
that the University of London should never have accepted their 
offer on such terms. It is an invariable and almost sacred rule in 
all self-respecting universities that, when once money is given to the 
university for scientific purposes, it belongs absolutely to the uni- 
versity and the donor retains no control or power of interference. 
The present case shows the soundness of this rule, and the dangers 
which lurk in any departure from it. The deed makes provision that 
at the end of five years the donors may alter the terms, and the uni- 
versity, if not satisfied, may hand back the foundation. It seems 
clear that one of these courses will have to be taken.” 

The Nation and The Athenaeum. 
(200) 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


MICHIGAN. PusLic Discussion.—‘“Just now the matter of the 
proper function of a university is under discussion. At least this 
is the implication which underlies the question between the regents 
and the Michigan chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors over the use of Hill Auditorium for discussion of public 
problems. For some time there has been a feeling that the regula- 
tion of the regents barring all speakers who might discuss political 
questions has been interpreted too narrowly by the board. The 
specific issue in this case arose from the refusal to permit George 
W. Wickersham, a member of President Taft’s cabinet and now presi- 
dent of the Non-Partisan League of Nations Association, composed 
of members of different political parties, to speak in Hill Auditorium. 

“In refusing the use of this or any other university building the 
regents maintain that any speech on this subject must be necessarily 
partisan and political in character and thereby open to criticism from 
some portion of the university’s constituency, and ‘that if such a 
precedent were once started the request for the use of buildings for 
that purpose would be numerous.’ 

“With this attitude the faculty members of the University Asso- 
ciation of Professors disagree. They hold that, if anywhere, a 
university should provide a forum for the discussion of the great 
issues of the day, some of which are bound by the very nature of 
things to be in some part at least political in their bearings. Other- 
wise the university cannot properly perform its function and enable 
the young citizens of America to form their own views on the prob- 
lems of citizenship. 

“We agree with the faculty members who seek an open forum. 
Michigan cannot afford definitely to limit the open discussion in 
her halls of great public questions—otherwise incalculable harm 
to the reputation of the institution will result.” 

The Michigan Alumnus. 


MinnEsoTa.—Extract from a letter of the President of the Chapter 
to the Secretary: 

“We had a very lively meeting on the 21st of February at which 
fifty members of the local chapter were present. At this meeting 
the principal speaker was the President of the University. The 
Secretary of the Alumni Association also spoke. Both of these 
gentlemen discussed the Alumni’s participation in affairs of the 
(201) 
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State University. The President of the Chapter reported upon 
the annual national meeting held at Columbus at Thanksgiving 
_ time and all members were much interested. The questions involved 
ranged from academic freedom to freedom of the purse and freedom 
of movement in summer school. ‘Those were matters of purely local 
concern and yet aroused a great deal of discussion. Another one 
proved upon examination not to affect seriously the well-being of 
the profession. 

“At the close of the meeting a question was raised as to the fre- 
quency of meetings and the new administration laid down as its 
platform one big meeting each year and thereafter such meetings as 
circumstances might require—in other words to make the organ- 
ization an emergency organization in general with a real meeting 
once a year. This proved satisfactory to most of the members 
present, although some were in favor of more frequent meetings. 
I think the reason for this is that most of the Faculty are afflicted 
with not too few but too many meetings. 

“The local meeting aroused a good deal of attention on the campus 
and we are taking advantage of that to distribute nomination blanks 
of which we hope to send you a number soon.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Facuity TENuRES.—Resolved by the 
Board of Managers and the Faculty of Swarthmore College that 


Appointments in the Faculty of Swarthmore College shall be placed upon 
the following basis as rapidly as possible, viz.: professors, for an indefinite term; 
associate professors, for terms of five years; assistant professors, for terms of 
three years; and instructors, for terms of one year, with not to exceed five re- 
appointments in the case of the latter, provided, however, that initial proba- 
tionary appointments for terms of one or two years may be made in all grades 
above that of instructor, and that appointments of similar length and character 
may also be made in the case of present incumbents during the period of transition 
from the existing system of annual tenure to the system established under this 
resolution; and provided, further, that temporary appointments may be made 
for periods of less than one year in all grades to meet cases of emergency, sabbat- 
ical leave, or the like. 

It is to be understood that the appointment of a member of the Faculty on 
indefinite tenure or for a specified term of years at a specified salary need not 
prevent such increases of salary during the term of appointment as the merits 
of the professor in question may deserve and as the finances of the College may 
make possible. 

It is recognized that every college teacher shall be entitled, before dismissal 
or demotion, to have the reasons upon which the action is projected stated in 
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writing, and that no teacher of any rank should, except in cases of grave moral 
delinquency, receive notice of dismissal or of refusal of reappointment later than 
three months before the close of any academic year; and that in the cases of dis- 
missal of teachers above the rank of instructor who have had at least three years 
of service in the institution, one year’s notice should be given. 

It is understood that there is mutual equity in this matter, and that members 
of the Faculty recognize that tenures for long or indefinite terms are incompatible 
with total failure to meet, or even with serious shortcoming in meeting the duties 
of their offices, and that appointments for a series of years or upon indefinite 
tenure are made with the understanding that they may be terminated upon due 
notice in case the appointee should fail to perform his duties in a manner which 
measures up to the standard required by the best interests of the institution. 

While the Board of Managers would not expect that acceptance of an appoint- 
ment for a term of years or upon indefinite tenure should be interpreted as a pledge 
from the professor not to ask for release during the period for which he is ap- 
pointed, it is felt that a professor appointed for such a term is under obligation 
not to ask for release under circumstances detrimental to the best interests of 
the College without affording reasonable time for the College to make necessary 
readjustments. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


_ ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.— 

“In the opinion of the Advisory Committee on Educational Policy 
the impression has prevailed in the University that the salaries of 
professors are not definitely fixed, that increases may and should 
be expected from time to time, and that recommendations for such 
increases should be annually made to the Trustees. For many 
years past the Annual Reports have emphasized the subject of 
adequate professorial salaries, and in response to these discus- 
sions and recommendations the present scale of salaries has been 
instituted, $6000 being fixed as the minimum salary of a professor 
rendering full-time service. 

“The study of this whole subject by the Advisory Committee on 
Educational Policy and by the Committee on Education led to the 
conclusion that the problem of salaries would be more adequately 
solved than heretofore if the University were to adopt the policy of 
maintaining a definite number of more highly paid positions, these 
to be increased in number from time to time as the resources of the 
University permit and to be kept filled by new designations as death, 
resignation, or retirement might create vacancies. It would then 
be clearly understood that unless the compensation of a given officer 
were increased in order to fill an existing vacancy in one of the more 
highly paid posts, the salaries of professors would remain definitely 
at the stated minimum. It was felt that the adoption of such a 
policy would make clear just what might be the resources and inten- 
tions of the University in the matter of salaries. It would also make 
clear to the teaching staff that increases in salary are not ordinarily 
to be expected except as one of the more highly paid positions might 
fall vacant. The conclusion was reached that such a system would 
have more satisfactory results than one’ which encourages the idea 
that salaries may constantly be increased on request or on urgent 
departmental recommendation. 

“The Committee on Education, in formulating recommendations 
for the budget for 1922-1923, acted in accordance with these findings. 
They did not propose that the sums named in their present recom- 
mendations should be regarded as final or that there should be any 
limit put to the freedom of action of the Trustees in meeting any 
exceptional case or emergency that might arise. Under date of 
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March 6, 1922, the Committee made the following recommendations 
to the Trustees and framed their budget proposals in accordance 
with these recommendations: 


1. That ten professorial positions be created with the salary of $10,000 each. 
9 


2. That twenty-five professorial positions be created with the salary of $7500 
each. 


3. That all other professorial salaries be maintained at $6000. 

4. That vacancies in groups 1 and 2, as they may occur, be filled on the 
grounds of service and scholarly endeavor from the general staff of the University. 

5. That additional positions be created in groups 1 and 2 whenever it may be 
necessary to call to the University professors at salaries higher than the normal 
minimum of $6000, in order that the number of more highly paid professorships 
to be filled by promotion from the staff be not decreased. 


“In making these recommendations, the Committee explicitly 
stated that it was not their intention to recommend that the normal 
minimum salary of a professor remain always at $6000, but merely 
to establish the principle that unless a professor at a salary of $6000 
be advanced to one of the vacant positions at a higher salary, his 
compensation will remain at $6000 until it is practicable to raise 
the salaries of the entire group of professors in receipt of that salary 
to, say, $6500 or $7000. In such case, it might of course be de- 
sirable at the same time to raise the salaries of the group receiving 
$7500 to $8000 or $9000, and the salaries of the group receiving 
$10,000 to, say, $12,000. Such changes as these would, however, 
not affect the principle involved, but would be entirely dependent 
upon the available resources of the University. That the Uni- 
versity should aim to pay a salary of not less than $10,000 to a pro- 
fessor of long service and distinction, is certainly sound policy. 


“Provisions for Retirement.—The Statutes of the University 
now makes satisfactory provision for the retirement of academic 
Officers. . . . 

“If every officer appointed since July 1, 1917, elects to take ad- 
vantage of these provisions of the Statutes, no foreseen complica- 
tion will ensue. On the other hand, if some officers elect to take 
advantage of these provisions and others do not, then the time will 
certainly come when the Trustees will be embarrassed by the appeal 
made to their sentiments by an academic teacher or his friends to 
grant a retiring allowance despite the fact that the individual in 
(205) 
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question has not brought himself under the provisions of the Statutes, 
Section 68. If the Trustees fail to grant such requests, they will 


_ be criticised as being unfeeling and hard-hearted. If, however, they 


do grant these requests, they will in so doing discriminate against 
those teachers who have for years borne their share of the cost of 
the contributory system of retiring allowances. It is desirable to 
face this question frankly now and not to postpone its consideration 
until some concrete case arises and the damage is done... . 

“From the reports of the Carnegie Foundation, it appears that 
fourteen colleges and universities have already dealt with this ques- 
tion by making obligatory the teacher’s participation in the con- 
tributory plan. The institutions that have taken this action are, 
among universities, Chicago, Clark, Fisk, Michigan, Pittsburgh, 
Queens, Toronto, Vanderbilt, and Wesleyan; and among the col- 
leges, Colorado, Occidental, Packer, Whitman, and Williams. 

“It is always desirable, if it can possibly be done in fairness, to 
avoid turning what is in reality an advantage into an obligation. 
If a course of action can be devised that will put all officers of the 
University upon an equal footing while avoiding making obligatory 
the provisions of the Statutes relative to the contributory plan of 
retiring allowances, that is certainly the course to pursue... 


“The undergraduate program of study has been notably improved. 
A most unhappy result of the elective system introduced a gener- 
ation ago, and one that was not foreseen, was the destruction of that 
common body of knowledge which held educated men together in 
understanding and in sympathy. For more than a thousand years 
educated men had pursued pretty much the same studies, had read 
pretty much the same books, and had gained a common stock of 
information concerning man and nature. The elective system first 
weakened and then destroyed that common body of knowledge, and as 
a result brought in its train intellectual, moral, social, and political 
consequences that are nothing less than grievous. The narrowing of 
one’s field of information to the subject in which he early displays 
the greatest interest means cutting him off from intellectual contact 
and sympathy with all but his own fellow specialists. Intellectual, 
moral, and social unity is broken up, and classes, cliques, and groups 
become first influential and then dominant. Civilization cannot 
be so maintained, much less advanced. If the educated men and 
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women who are the natural leaders of modern society have little 
or nothing in common, the doom of such leadership is sealed. 
“It was manifestly impossible and undesirable, for many reasons, 


’ to reinstate the old prescribed program of college studies. The 


world had outgrown it; but the world had not outgrown, and will 
never outgrow, the principles upon which that prescribed course of 
study was based. In seeking for a substitute, and with the direct 
aim of providing a common body of knowledge and a field of common 
interest for the undergraduates in Columbia College, the Faculty 
wrought out and introduced the course of instruction known as 
Introduction to Contemporary Civilization, attendance upon which 
is prescribed for freshmen five times weekly.. .. 

“The College Faculty is now prepared to go a step farther, and 
as soon as the material is prepared, to introduce a second course of 
this general character in the form of an Introduction to Modern 
Science. This course will offer to the undergraduate a systematic 
and well-knit exposition of the fundamental assumptions, laws, and 
methods of modern science, and will serve as the best possible intro- 
duction to the closer study of some particular science. It is often 
remarked that while for sixty years past immense sums have been 
spent upon natural science, and while the natural sciences have in 
that period rendered service to mankind that is literally enormous, 
no substantial headway has been made in bringing the general or 
popular mind under the influence of scientific ideals. It may fairly 
be asked whether an explanation of this curious result is not to be 
sought in the fact that the study of science has been and is so highly 
specialized.”’. . . 

N. M. President. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS IN Law.—“During the year the joint Com- 
mittee of the Faculty of Law and the Faculty of Political Science, 
appointed to consider and report on the advisability of adopting a 
course of law study leading to an advanced degree, has completed 
its deliberations and submitted its report. The report has been 
approved by the University Council and now awaits action by the 
Trustees of the University. Without attempting to set forth the sub- 
stance of the report in detail, it suffices to say that it recommends the 
adoption of such a course of study for graduate students in law for a 
period of at least one year of residence leading to a doctorate in law. . . 
(207) 
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“The practical consideration favoring the award of the doctorate 
in law is the fact already noted that it is now being awarded by four 
universities for advanced law study, and the further fact that the 


' award of a suitable and attractive degree is a strong inducement 


to students to carry on graduate studies.’’.. 
Har aN F. Stone, Dean of Columbia Law School Annual Report. 


UNDERGRADUATE FOREIGN Srupy FOR CREDIT TOWARD THE 
AMERICAN BACCALAUREATE DEGREE.'—““The University of Delaware 
has for the past three years been working on a plan for undergraduate 
foreign study. Briefly, our idea is to allow students, qualified by 
character and training to do so, to take one year of the undergraduate 
course abroad and receive credit for this work, if satisfactorily com- 
pleted, toward the baccalaureate degree. We think that we have 
anticipated and in some measure met all, or nearly all, of the diffi- 
culties which present themselves in such a plan... 

“If one of our specific aims is to create, eventually, a great reser- 
voir of college trained business men upon whom commerce and gov- 
ernment may draw for work that involves a knowledge of the lan- 
guages and customs of other countries, we must reach those who 
are likely to go into business when they finish the college course. 

“We therefore conclude that any plan for foreign study that is 
to reach significant numbers, and is to be sure to include the future 
business man, must be made available for undergraduates and must 
not depend upon scholarships or fellowships. ‘The four-year college 
course has become the accepted period of non-professional higher 
education for the average American. At the end of four years, if 
the boy is going into business, he wants to start to ‘get at it 
right away,’ and neither he nor his parents would be willing for 
him to ‘lose a year’ in post-graduate study abroad. But if the 
opportunity is offered to secure a year’s training abroad, at not much 
greater expense than for the year at home, and still complete the 
college course in the regular four-year period, it seems reasonable 
to expect that many would be interested. 

“So our plan was based upon the needs, the preparation and the 
maturity (or immaturity) of the undergraduate who has had at least 
two years in college, and upon the assumption that he would pay 
his own expenses... 


1 Presented to the Association of State Universities, Chicago, Nov. 18, 1923. 
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“Our chief concern just now and our reason for bringing the matter 
before this and other associations is that other colleges shall join 
us in the undertaking and, if our present tentative program does 
not recommend itself, shall help us to develop a better one. Con- 
vinced as we are of the benefit of this form of foreign study to our 
own students and our own college, we should yet feel that the results 
are hardly worth the time and effort we have and will put into it 
unless other colleges also believe the purpose to be worth while and 
the method practicable, or at least capable of being made practicable.” 

WALTER HULLIHEN, in the Educational Record. 


ANNUAL STATISTICS OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE REGISTRATION.— 
School and Society for February 16th gives the following statistics 
compiled by Professor Walters of Swarthmore College.—‘‘The 
1923 advance over 1922 in full-time regular students in 134 of these 
institutions, which reported both last year and this, was three per 
cent; the increase of 1922 over 1921 in 123 institutions had been 
two per cent. In grand total enrollment the 1923 gain over 1922 


was six per cent, as compared with 14 per cent for 1922 over 1921. 
These percentages are markedly smaller than the percentages of 
1919 to 1921 increases. Nevertheless, even at the diminished rate, 
the numerical gain this year at some of the larger state universities 
exceeds what used to be the total enrollment of the old-time New 
England college. At other large institutions there are slight ad- 
vances and at others slight losses. Of the smaller institutions— 
those having less than 1000 students—80 per cent report increased 
attendance over 1922.” 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SABBATIC 
LEAVE! 


The Association will remember that the Commission made a full 
report at the meeting held a year ago in Chicago and that this report 
was published in the April Bulletin? In this report we presented 
all the information we were able to obtain through questionnaires 
and correspondence concerning present practice and desired practice 
in granting sabbatic leave in the various higher institutions in the 
United States. We also offered a number of conclusions and made 
a number of recommendations which were adopted. During the 
past year we have reviewed our work carefully and have kept in 
touch with other organizations which have been studying our prob- 
lem in an attempt to ascertain whether there was any call for further 
investigation on our part. We are of the opinion that further study 
of the matter for the present at least is unnecessary. 


It is evident that our questionnaire and our report aroused a new 
interest in a question of vital importance which in many institutions 
had been neglected because of superior interest in newer and more 
pressing problems. Apparently there were a good many college 
presidents and trustees who had not looked upon the practice of 
granting sabbatic leave to members of the teaching staff as in any 
sense an obligation on their part, nor had they fully appreciated how 
much a proper use of the privilege of sabbatic leave contributed to 
the welfare and the efficiency of those engaged in teaching. 

Practically every institution now admits that the privilege of 
sabbatic leave with suitable remuneration during absence should 
be granted to members of the faculty of professorial rank wherever 
the plan is feasible. A number of institutions which up to the present 
time have made no provision for sabbatic leave have written that 
it is their full intention-to introduce the practice as soon as their 
financial condition will permit it. 

The only objections to the practice of granting sabbatic leave were 
made by those institutions where apparently the privilege had been 
abused by members of the faculty whose leave of absence was used 
as a period for loafing. These cases apparently are very rare and 


1 Report made to the Association of American Colleges. 
* le, of the Association of American Colleges. 
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our obligations to thousands of deserving instructors should not be 
neglected because a few fail to appreciate their opportunities. 

It is apparent that a very small proportion of our professors and 
instructors throughout the country have enjoyed the privilege of 
sabbatic leave to any great extent. This has been due in a great 
many cases, of course, to the fact that many institutions make no 
provision for such leave. The more noticeable and alarming fact 
is that in those institutions where provision for sabbatic leave is 
made, relatively few of the faculty make use of the provision. An- 
swers to our questionnaire reveal that this is due very largely to the 
failure of the majority of the institutions to make sufficient financial 
provision for the needs of the instructor while on leave. We are 
more and more convinced, as we study the problem, of its significance 
both to, the institutions and to the individual instructors. We are 
inclined to believe that it is of sufficient importance to every instruc- 
tor to warrant the policy of making generous provision for sabbatic 
leave and of insisting that members of the faculty shall make use 
of the privilege. 

Our colleges today are crowded to the doors by young men and 
women who demand of us that sort of training which shall fit them 
for the demands which are to be made on them when they shoulder 
the responsibilities arising from a very unusual world situation. 
It is not enough to familiarize our students with the subject matter 
as presented through the numerous and varied courses of study in 
our college curricula. We have become so wrapped up in the ma- 
terials and machinery of education that we have been inclined to 
overlook the real object of education. We have been so enthusiastic 
in preparing our students for special tasks that we have been prone 
to place too much emphasis upon knowledge and technical skill and 
too little upon the building of character. Character building in 
our students is by far the most important feature of our work in 
teaching today. We are not underestimating the importance of 
instruction and study, but intellectual training and accomplishment 
will avail little in the world of action today unless our students in 
some way are made to see that good character is the first essential 
to power and usefulness. 

This is the task of the college instructor today and it is no easy 
one. It calls for a bigger man than the bookwriter, the research 
man, or the great scholar. It calls for a man who has studied human 
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nature as well as books, a man thoroughly familiar with life as it 
is being lived today. College instructors and professors who bury 
‘themselves in study or research, who limit their activities to the 
four walls of their classrooms or their laboratories, may win for them- 
selves and the institutions with which they are connected high com- 
mendation, but they will not acquire those subtle qualities in the 
successful teacher which appeal to the modern youth and which 
encourage him to follow the teacher’s lead in the upward climb to 
the higher levels of true living. 

The teacher today like every other leader in any important under- 
taking must have breadth of vision acquired by large experience, 
sanity of judgment acquired by thorough and extensive knowledge 
of world conditions, and human sympathy acquired by familiarity 
with the many human characteristics with which we have.to deal. 
The teacher today needs as never before health of body, mind, and 
soul, without which he will have little influence over his colleagues 
and less over his students. Change of environment, new experiences, 
new acquaintances and associations are essential in acquiring and 
maintaining this health, and if the colleges hope to play their part 


in preparing the youth of today for the great tasks of tomorrow they 

will consider very carefully every agency which may be employed 

in improving the health, welfare, and efficiency of those who teach. 
Otis E. RANDALL. 
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REPORT ON THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the University of Ten- 
nessee on July 17, 1923, the following professors were dismissed 
from their positions as members of the Faculty: 

J. W. Sprowls, Professor of Secondary Education, 

Mrs. A. M. Withers, Assistant Professor of Art, 

John R. Neal, Professor of Law, 

A. A. Schaeffer, Professor of Zoology, 

R. S. Radford, Professor of Latin and Roman Archaeology, 

R. S. Ellis, Professor of Psychology and Philosophy, 

Maurice Mulvania, Dean of the Pre-Medical Course and Associate 

Professor of Bacteriology. 

This action was taken upon the recommendation of the five deans 
adopted at a meeting held on June 29, at which, however, Dean Mul- 
vania was not invited to attend. The meeting had been preceded 
by two others at which the question of retaining the professors in 
question had been considered. Professor Sprowls and Mrs. Withers 
had already been notified early in April by the Dean of the Uni- 
versity, Professor J. D. Hoskins, that they would not be recommended 
for reappointment. The others, with the exception of Professor 
Schaeffer, who had already left the country and could not be reached, 
were notified immediately after the deans’ meeting of June 29 that 
they would not be recommended for reappointment. Although, 
in effect, the action of the Board of Trustees was one of dismissal, 
in form it was merely a decision not to reappoint the incumbents, 
for professors in the University of Tennessee are appointed for one 
year terms only. It is the understanding and practice, however, 
that the professorial tenure is indefinite and formal reappointments 
from year to year are not considered necessary. Unless notified 
before the end of the academic year that they will not be retained, 
professors have a right to assume that they will be con- 
tinued. With the exception of Professor Sprewls and Mrs. Withers, 
none of those who were dismissed had any reason to suppose at the 
close of the college year in June 1923 that they would be dropped 
during the summer vacation. 

On the 5th of April, following the notifications to Professor Sprowls 
and Mrs. Withers that they would not be recommended for re- 
appointment, Professor Schaeffer, President of the local chapter of 
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the American Association of University Professors, addressed a 
letter to the President of the Association and five other members 


in which he complained of the general situation at the University of 


Tennessee which he alleged to be “thoroughly unsatisfactory” and 
protested against the treatment of Professor Sprowls and Mrs. 
Withers in particular. In this letter Professor Schaeffer asked 
whether an investigation by the Association should not be under- 
taken. On the first of June he addressed a second letter to Professor 
H. F. Goodrich, Chairman of the Association’s Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure, formally requesting an investigation. 
The letter was endorsed by Professor Ellis and one other professor 
who was not one of those who were dismissed, both of whom joined 
in the request for an investigation. No formal action, however, 
was taken by the Association until after the meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the University on July 17, when the seven professors 
mentioned above were dropped. 

The action of the board in “‘summarily”’ dismissing so large a num- 
ber of professors, most of whom had been connected with the Uni- 
versity for a number of years, some of them for a long period of years, 
was the subject of protest among certain of their colleagues at the 
University, and of unfavorable comment on the part of the press 
and of University professors throughout the country at large. The 
circumstances of the dismissals were such as seemed to justify fully 
an inquiry in accordance with the established policy and practice 
of the Association in similar cases in the past. The undersigned 
were therefore requested to undertake the investigation and it was 
entered upon early in October last. Statements of reasons for the 
action of the President of the University, deans and the trustees; 
explanations of the professors who were dismissed, the testimony of 
their colleagues, students, alumni, and citizens of Tennessee; the 
opinions of the press, and testimonials regarding the character, 
personality and professional standing of the dismissed Professors 
from their acquaintances throughout the country were procured in 
large quantity. In addition, the chairman of the committee spent 
two days at the University during which he heard the testimony 
of between fifty and sixty persons, including the deans, professors, 
alumni and citizens of Knoxville. An earnest effort was made to 
obtain the views of both those whose sympathies were with the ad- 
ministration and those who were opposed to it. 
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There is good reason to believe that when the suggestion for an 
inquiry by the Association was first made, the administrative author- 
ities of the University resented it as outside meddling in affairs which 
were of no concern to anybody but the University and the people of 
Tennessee, and various professors who were suspected of having 
endorsed Dr. Schaeffer’s request for an inquiry were called before 
the Dean of the University and asked whether they had signed such 
apetition. The attitude of the administration was in part due to the 
impression which seems to have been generally prevalent among 
the University authorities that the primary purpose of such inquiries 
by the Association was to defend indiscriminately all professors who 
are dismissed, whether for justifiable reasons or not. Upon assur- 
ances, however, that this was not the case and that the Committee 
had no other desire than to ascertain the facts and report them to 
the public, the President and the deans extended a cordial invitation 
to the members of the Committee to visit the University and promised 
to place at their disposal all records bearing upon the dismissals, 
to furnish them all information at their command and to afford every 


possible facility for getting at the facts. The Chairman of the 
Committee is glad to testify that this promise was faithfully kept, 
that there was no evidence of resentment at his inquiry, that there 
was no disposition on their part to suggest the calling only of wit- 
nesses who were known to sympathize with the administration, nor 
was there any evident attempt to conceal or withhold any informa- 
tion which was asked for. 


Case of Professor Sprowls 


Professor Sprowls graduated from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1914, received his M.A. degree from Clark University in 1918 
and his Ph.D. degree from the same institution in 1919. After 
receiving his doctor’s degree he was for a year temporary Professor 
of Secondary Education in the University of Vermont and in the 
middle of the academic year 1920-21 he became Professor of Second- 
ary Education in the University of Tennessee. At the time of his 
dismissal he had therefore been connected with the University for 
two years and a half. An important part of his duties as Professor 
of Secondary Education consisted of field work, that is, the visita- 
tion and inspection of secondary schools, the making of addresses 
at such schools and at educational meetings, the elaboration of plans 
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for the promotion of secondary education, the strengthening of closer 
relations between such schools and the University and other similar 
duties. As such he was to be a sort of ‘emissary to keep the flow 
of high school graduates to the University undiminished.” Early 
in April 1923 (as appears from an undated letter furnished the Com- 
mittee), the head of the department, Professor J. A. Thackston, follow- 
ing a conference with the Dean of the University, wrote a letter to the 
Dean in which he recommended that Professor Sprowls be not re- 
appointed for the reason that his field work was unsatisfactory. 
The letter stated that: “‘By a demonstration extending through two 
years and a half, Dr. Sprowls has proved conclusively that he is not 
adapted to this work. He has presented no feasible plans for the 
promotion of secondary education, nor has he reported the results of 
his visits by giving estimates of the schools visited. His haphazard 
methods have brought no definite and specific information suitable 
for intelligent planning and promotion on the part of the University. 
He has made no constructive suggestions for the strengthening of 
the relations between the University and the public elementary and 
secondary schools. His failure, therefore, to meet the requirements 
of this position imposes upon me, as head of the Department of 
Education, the duty of recommending a change.”” ‘This recommen- 
dation was approved by the Dean of the University and transmitted 
to the President who in turn approved it and submitted it to the Board 
of Trustees at its meeting on July 17. Immediately after Professor 
Thackston’s recommendation was addressed to the Dean, Professor 
Sprowls was called to the latter’s office and notified that he would not 
be recommended for reappointment. When asked the reason he 
was told that he did not “fit into the organization” and that he had 
not performed his field duties satisfactorily. He did not appear 
before the Board of Trustees for a hearing on July 17, regarding it 
as useless. 

Unlike some of the other professors who were not informed 
until after the close of the academic year of the intention of the 
administration not to recommend their reappointment, Professor 
Sprowls was not therefore dismissed ‘‘summarily’’ but was allowed 
reasonable time to look elsewhere for a position. In fact he taught 
in the summer session following his dismissal. His case differs also 
from certain of the other professors who were dropped, in that the 
formal charge against him related solely to his qualifications for his 
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duties and not at all to participation in a movement of agitation or 
public propaganda against the administration nor to a refusal to 
cooperate with his colleagues or administrative superiors. He was 
later charged with “agitation’’ among the Faculty and students 
but as this was subsequent to the date upon which he was notified 
that he would not be reappointed, that could hardly have had 
anything to do with the decision not to reappoint him. 

At the beginning of the academic year 1923-24 the head of the 
department having learned that Professor Sprowls intended to use 
James Harvey Robinson’s book ‘“The Mind in the Making” as a 
text in a course in adolescent psychology, informed him that the book 
must not be used because of the alleged radical doctrines which the 
author advocated therein and particularly because of his views on 
evolution. Professor Sprowls remonstrated with the head of the 
department and states that he then and there offered his resignation. 
The next day he went to see President Morgan about the matter 
but the President told him, so he says, that the book must not be 
used, for the reason that Tennessee was threatened with legislation 
such as had recently been proposed in Kentucky and that it was 
necessary to “‘soft pedal” the teaching of evolution in the Uni- 
versity in order to prevent the enactment of such a law by the 
Tennessee legislature. Professor Sprowls states that he expressed 
his indignation and thereupon offered his resignation. The Presi- 
dent, however, laughed at the idea, told him that he was one of the 
best professors in the University and suggested that he give some other 
course in the place of the one which dealt with evolution. The sug- 
gestion was adopted, a different course was given and the copies of 
Robinson’s book which had been ordered by the local book store were 
returned to the publishers. 

It does not seem necessary to express an opinion regarding the 
action of the President in refusing to permit the use of this book in 
Professor Sprowls’ class nor is it necessary to consider whether the 
selection of the book in question as a text for a college course in 


adolescent psychology was, as is claimed by some, evidence of the 


unfitness of the Professor who insisted upon it, for the reason that 
in the opinion of the majority of this Committee, Professor Sprowls’ 
views on evolution and his desire to use the book in question was 
not one of the reasons—certainly not the controlling reason—which 
led to the decision of the authorities to discontinue his services. 
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Professor Sprowls himself in a letter to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, dated September 26, 1923 says: “I may say in all fairness to 


. the administrative authorities that they have repeatedly denied to 


other people that the question of evolution had anything to do with 
my dismissal, and, so far as I know, they have given no other reason 
for my dismissal than that of my inability to perform the field duties 
which they thought I should be doing.” It is only just to Professor 
Sprowls, however, to say that he attributes his dismissal mainly to 
his views on evolution and that the charge of inefficiency made against 
him was merely a pretext. But the Committee as a whole does not 
feel that the evidence presented justifies it in accepting this view of 
the matter, although one of our members is inclined to the opinion 
that the reason given by Professor Sprowls was probably the deter- 
mining cause for his dismissal, even if the evidence does not estab- 
lish it. 

Manifestly it is not an easy task for an outside committee composed 
of persons who are entirely unacquainted with Professor Sprowls 
and who have had no opportunity to observe his work in the classroom 
or in the field, to pass judgment upon the question of his success or 
failure in the performance of the field duties for which he was in part 
employed. Under such circumstances the Committee was neces- 
sarily obliged to rely upon the testimony and opinions of those who 
were acquainted with him and who were familiar with his work. 
It is the general opinion of his former colleagues at the University of 
Tennessee that he was not well fitted for the somewhat difficult 
duties which were imposed upon him in connection with his field work. 
He appears not to have been a success in his addresses to schools 
and educational conventions and in a number of cases where he 
spoke the impression which he made is said to have been unfavorable 
and the University authorities were requested not to send him back 
again. He was considered a poor “mixer” and it was complained 
that he accomplished little in the way of promoting close relations 
between the high schools of the state and the University, such as 
his position was intended to do. It may be added that he labored 
under the disadvantage of following a predecessor whose success a8 


a field agent had been very marked—a man who was “‘a great field 


1 It ought to be remarked, however, that certain Tennessee newspapers declared that Professor 
Sprowls had been dismissed because of his teaching of evolution and some local organizations 
went on record as endorsing President Morgan’s action in “getting rid of this evolutionist. 
President Morgan is said to be an evolutionist himself although, as Professor Sprowls’ friends 
have taken care to point out, he never did anything to correct the popular impression 
Professor Sprowls was removed because of his views on evolution. 
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worker, and a ready platform speaker.” Professor Sprowls was 
his antithesis: a retiring scholar, an ineffective speaker and a poor 
friend maker and promoter. 

Now the inaptitude of Professor Sprowls for this field work was 
not in the least a reflection upon his scholarship or success as a class- 
room instructor. Many distinguished scholars and excellent pro- 
fessors would not prove successes in the performance of such duties. 
While most of his colleagues consider that he was not well fitted for 
this kind of work they uniformly testify to his excellent scholarship 
and success as a class-room teacher and as a research man. The 
Chairman of the Committee received more than thirty letters from 
his former students (with the writing of which Professor Sprowls 
had nothing to do) every one of whom testified to his superior scholar- 
ship and success as a teacher. Many of them pronounced him the 
best professor at the University: keen of mind, original, stimulating, 
and open minded. They declare that he gave his time freely to his 
students and took a deep personal interest in them. That he was 
greatly respected and admired by them there would seem to be ab- 
solutely no doubt, and all of those from whom we have received 
letters expressed regret at his dismissal. One of his former students 
writes: “‘I consider him the greatest and most all round scholar that 
I have ever studied under. He is the most thought-provoking man 
that I have ever listened to in the class room. He is able to see 
and appreciate each student’s point of view. He sought for funda- 
mentals and the truth in all his work. He was honest, unassuming, 
inspiring, thoroughly scientific and professional.”” A petition signed 
by eighty of his students, requesting the University authorities to 
reconsider their decision not to reappoint him, was presented to 
the President on April 3, 1923, but it had no affect. One possible 
solution of the difficulty would have been to relieve Professor Sprowls 
of his field work and confine his duties to the class room and the 
laboratory. When the Chairman asked one of the administrative 
authorities why this was not done he was told that it would have 
required the employment of an additional man, and as the field work 
had always been regarded as a part of the duties of the Professor of 
Secondary Education it was necessary to find a man who could do 
both satisfactorily. It is regrettable that if Professor Sprowls’ 
inability to perform successfully his field work was the real reason 
for his dismissal, as charged, and the majority of the committee is 
(219) 
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disposed to accept this view of the matter, the University could not 


_ have made such a readjustment as to have enabled it to retain a 


professor whose scholarship and success as a class-room teacher were 
so generally recognized. On the other hand, if there were substantial 
administrative or financial reasons why it was not practicable to 
relieve him of his field work it hardly seems just to blame the Uni- 
versity authorities for insisting upon having a professor who was 
able to perform with reasonable success both classes of duties. 


Case of Mrs. Withers 


Mrs. Withers was appointed to the position of Assistant Professor 
of Art and head of the department in 1921. She is a native of Swit- 
zerland, studied art at various schools in Europe and the United 
States, taught art at Potter College, Kentucky, Grenada College, 
Mississippi, and at the A. & M. College of Oklahoma. She asserts 
that she came to the University of Tennessee under a promise that 
she should be given every opportunity to develop the department of 
art and that under her direction the department in fact grew from a 
few students to more than one hundred and twenty. In the early 
part of the year 1922 she was asked to cooperate with the Department 
of Home Economics by doing a certain amount of work in the field 
of “applied art” to enable the University to comply with the require- 
ments of the Smith-Hughes Act under which it was receiving an 
appropriation from the Federal Treasury. Mrs. Withers objected 
to taking over certain courses which she was asked to do, on the 
ground that they involved not the teaching of art but dress mak- 
ing, costume designing, etc. which lay outside the province of her 
department. She insisted that she had come to the University with 
the understanding that she was to teach art, as that subject was 
generally understood, and not sewing and designing, and that the 
imposition of this extraneous work upon her would have the effect 
of making her department an appendage to the Department of Home 
Economics. The Dean of the University in his letter to the Presi- 
dent in April 1923, recommending that she be not reappointed states, 
however, that she was employed “with the distinct understanding 
that she was to give most of her time to instruction in applied art” 
and that “special attention was to be given to that phase of the work 
which has to do with the application of art to home economics,” 
as required by the Smith-Hughes Act. In a conversation with the 
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Chairman of the Committee he stated that the University was obliged 
to consider the fine arts as more or less of a “luxury,” that what the 
young women of Tennessee needed, first of all, was instruction in 
applied art and that compliance with the requirements of the Smith- 
Hughes Act made it necessary to call on Mrs. Withers to give a por- 
tion of that instruction. She was therefore called in and asked 
whether she was willing to assist in giving it. She finally agreed, 
reluctantly, to do it and she claims that she did so to the best of 
her ability. There was, however, from the outset serious friction 
between her and the head of the Department of Home Economics 
and the blame was laid upon Mrs. Withers who, it was charged, 
refused to cooperate in the manner which the University had a right 
to expect of her. Dean Hoskins stated in his letter to the President 
referred to above, that she neglected to do her part of the work after 
having agreed to give the cooperation required. Mrs. Withers, on 
her part, claims that the head of the Home Economics Department 
assumed a sort of dictatorship over her department and interfered 
with her work. It was not possible for the Committee to verify the 
truth or falsity of these allegations and counter-allegation, but the 
preponderance of testimony given by Mrs. Withers’ colleagues was 
that she is a rather difficult person to get along with, that she is 
nervous and emotional and that altogether the situation resulting 
from the inability of the two heads of departments to cooperate 
became an impossible one. Under these circumstances the adminis- 
trative authorities of the University felt that a change was necessary 
and that they must have an art teacher who was willing to cooperate 
whole-heartedly with the Department of Home Economics and with 
the administrative authorities generally. Mrs. Withers naturally 
feels that her dismissal was a great wrong to her, that when she was 
made head of the Art Department she was given to understand that 
the department would remain independent and that her work was 
to be in the field of art and not in that of home economics. There 
was a good deal of local sympathy for her and when the announce- 
ment was made in April that she would not be recommended for 
reappointment the art students addressed a petition to the President 
requesting that the independence of the department be maintained 
and that Mrs. Withers be retained as its head. 

Manifestly, the situation had become an intolerable one, and it 
was due largely to the incompatibility and want of cooperation 
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between two heads of departments. This Committee cannot under- 
. take to fix the responsibility for this lack of cooperation. The 
University authorities placed it upon Mrs. Withers and we do not 
feel warranted on the basis of the evidence at hand, in saying that 
they were not justified in so doing. As in the case of Professor 
Sprowls the action taken was neither abrupt nor summary since she 
was notified early in April that she would not be recommended for 
reappointment. 


“Disturbances” at the University in the Spring of 1923 


The announcement that Professor Sprowls and Mrs. Withers 
would not be reappointed and that the Art Department was to be 
virtually abolished aroused some dissatisfaction among certain 
professors in the University and still more among the students. 
For some time in fact there had been developing a feeling of dis- 
content among the students against the alleged lack of sympathy, 
the arbitrariness and the autocratic methods of the Dean of the 
University, in particular, and there was also more or less criticism 
of the President, the Assistant Dean and the administrative 
authorities generally. There were complaints in regard to the mea- 
sures of discipline applied in dealing with student offenders, lack of 
faculty control, of student participation in matters of discipline, 
the exercise of a censorship over student publications (a specific case 
was the suppression of an indecent poem), the assumption of control 
over the financial policies of the College Annual, the large deficits of 
which had become an embarrassment to the university, etc. This 
dissatisfaction was intensified by the dropping of Professor Sprowls 
and Mrs. Withers and it led to the publication by the students im 
the spring of 1923 of three successive issues of an anonymous paper 
called “The Independent Truth,” which contained bitter attacks 
upon the University administration in general and against Dean 
Hoskins in particular. The committee was assured by several 
professors, who were “‘neutral’’ throughout the controversy, that some 
of the criticism was well-founded, but that a good deal of it was not 
justified. Whatever the facts as to this may be, we are by no meats 

convinced that the dissatisfaction among the students was general. 

But some of those who had been the objects of disciplinary measures 

and those who were concerned with the management of the student 

publications were especially active in organizing the movement 
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administration, and whatever they may have lacked in numbers was 
supplied by the enthusiasm and zeal of the leaders. 

The publication of ‘““The Independent Truth” naturally created 
strong indignation among the administrative authorities and several 
professors were suspected of having been concerned with it. There 
is no evidence, however, to justify the belief, and in fact the students 
who were responsible for the publication publicly revealed their 
names after having received their diplomas in June, and absolved the 
suspected professors from all connection with it. The suspicion that 
the disaffected students were being backed and encouraged by 
certain professors, the holding of a meeting which ten professors 
attended, to discuss the dismissal of Professor Sprowls, and the knowl- 
edge that a request had been made of the American Association of 
University Professors to conduct an investigation of conditions at 
the University and particularly of the dismissal of Professor Sprowls 
and Mrs. Withers—all of which seemed to indicate the existence of 
“rebellion on the Hill,’’—determined the administrative authorities 
to investigate the situation itself and, it is alleged, if the results con- 
firmed their suspicions, to proceed with a “house cleaning.” The 
investigation was held about the middle of June, the witnesses being 
called into Dean Hoskins’ office and their testimony taken in short- 
hand. It was shortly after this investigation that the deans at their 
meeting on June 29 reached their decision recommending that the 
seven professors mentioned above be not reappointed, including Pro- 
fessor Sprowls and Mrs. Withers who had already been notified to 
that effect in April by the administrative authorities. 


The Case of Professor Schaeffer 


Professor Schaeffer received his Ph.D. degree from Johns Hopkins 
University in 1909 and in the latter year came to the University of 
Tennessee as Professor of Zoology. He had therefore been in the 
service of the University for thirteen years when he was dismissed. 
Since his dismissal from the University of Tennessee he has been 
connected with Clark University. Of his high professional standing 
a a scientist the Committee has received abundant testimony from 
professors in different parts of the country. His contributions to 
scientific literature have been numerous and notable, and as regards 
the biology of the amoeba he is considered to be the foremost American 
(223) 
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authority. At the University of Tennessee he was generally regarded 
. as the most distinguished scholar on the Faculty. He gave the sum- 
mer courses in zoology at Johns Hopkins University one year “to 
the satisfaction of all concerned.”” His former colleagues who knew 
him best at the University of Tennessee say he is a hard working man, 
passionately devoted to research and was regarded as a good teacher. 
His assistants were devoted to him and his students are said to have 
been full of admiration for his scholarship. 

There appears to have been no criticism whatever against him on 
the score of his scholarship or ability as a teacher. The deans at their 
meeting on June 29 recommended that he be not reappointed for 
the following reasons: “‘he does not cooperate with the administra- 
tion and has not done so for a long period of time. He has actively 
engaged in antagonism to the administration and has held meetings 
for the promotion of antagonistic opposition. Has invited professors 
to meet with newspaper representatives to arrange for the publicity 
of the antagonism. Has given to newspaper representatives state- 
ments for publication that were detrimental to the institution.” 

Evidently the administration had already prior to this date reached 

a decision not to retain him, for on June 23 the Dean of the University 
had written him the following letter, after he had left the University 
for the Tortugas to spend his summer vacation: ‘‘We have been 
considering an investigation of the recent disturbances here in the 
University and have been convinced by evidence of your activities 
that you are not in accord with the administration of the institution. 
You had not, before the recent disturbances came, manifested a 
willingness to cooperate. We have, therefore, concluded not to 
recommend you for reappointment at the next meeting of the Board 
of Trustees. This meeting will be held July 17th. We are very sorry 
indeed that it becomes necessary to send you this information.” 
These somewhat general charges were explained in detail to the Chair- 
man of the Committee at the time of his visit to the University i 
November last. In the first place, it was complained that he 
habitually overdrew his departmental allowances, in consequence 
of which he was constantly in more or less trouble with the University 
Treasurer. He was finally warned, so it is asserted, that unless he 
conformed to the regulations of the University regarding the matter, 
his conduct would be brought to the attention of the Board of Trus- 
tees. In one case at least, however, Professor Schaeffer asserts that 
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his overdraft was due to a mistake of the Treasurer who had incor- 
rectly informed him of the amount of his balance. Professor Schaef- 


fer also states that his overdrafts were usually small and that during 3 


the administration of former President Ayres he had an understand- 
ing with the President that these overdrafts, when necessary, would 
be honored. He also adds that in recent years it had become very 
difficult for him to “keep track” of his balances, because of the 
practice of charging the department with the cost of telephones, 
electric light, gas, etc. 

In the second place, there was complaint that he would not 
submit the estimates of appropriations for his department, which 
were necessary for the preparation of the University budget. 
It was only after letters were addressed to him by the Presi- 
dent and the Dean, so it was alleged, that he did comply with 
the requests for this information. In the third place, he neg- 
lected to report absent students as the regulations required, in conse- 
quence of which the Dean was unable to furnish the parents of stu- 
dents information regarding the attendance of their sons upon their 
classes, when such requests were made. The Dean again and again, 
so the latter says, complained of his neglect of this matter and finally 
threatened to report his conduct to the Board of Trustees. Professor 
Schaeffer frankly admits that in the beginning he was negligent in 
reporting absences from his classes but claims that it was due to the 
fact that he had a heavy teaching schedule and inadequate assis- 
tance. During the last three years of his connection with the Uni- 
versity he had more assistance and he asserts that there were no com- 
plaints of his negligence in this respect. Five years ago the Faculty 
adopted a system of self-imposed fines for failure to turn in absence 
reports, but these fines Professor Schaeffer refused to pay, he says, 
on the ground that ‘“‘not being organized the Faculty did not have the 
power to impose and collect fines and that such action was wrong in 
spirit.” Only a few professors, he declares, paid their fines, and 
ultimately the system was allowed to lapse because “it would not 
work.” 

In the fourth place, he was charged with “holding meetings for 
the promotion of antagonistic opposition.”” In answer to this charge 
Professor Schaeffer asserts that no meetings were ever called by him 
except those of the Biology Club and that nothing except scientific 
matters were ever discussed at any of them. Some meetings of the 
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local chapter of the American Association of University Professors 
were held, but no local administrative matters were considered aside 
from the matter of advanced credits. The truth of this statement is 
vouched for by various members of the Association who attended 
the meetings. 

In the fifth place, he was charged not only with refusing to co- 
operate with the administration but with persistent antagonism, 
with organizing meetings of protest against its policies, with con- 
ferring with newspaper representatives with a view to encouraging 
attacks upon the administration and with furnishing them with 
statements the publication of which was injurious to the University. 
These charges were undoubtedly regarded as the most serious of all 
that were preferred against him and it is believed that it was mainly 
on account of his conduct in these matters that he was dismissed. 

Professor Schaeffer was unquestionably very greatly dissatisfied 
with the policy of the administration, particularly in respect to the 
treatment of Professor Sprowls, and he did not conceal his feeling 
that Sprowls had been unjustly dropped. As President of the local 
chapter of the American Association of University Professors he 
addressed a letter on April 5 (following the announcement that 
Professor Sprowls and Mrs. Withers would be dropped at the end 
of the year), to the President of the Association and five other mem- 
bers, severely criticising the alleged ‘“‘thoroughly autocratic’’ policy 
of the administration in general (especially the Dean) and the 
treatment of Professor Sprowls and Mrs. Withers in particular. 
The letter concluded by requesting advice as to whether the local 
chapter ought to ask for an investigation by the Association at 
once, and it added: “Unless we can bring about some marked 
changes in the administration soon, about a dozen or so of us are 
going to look for positions elsewhere merely to save our self respect.” 
On the first of June he wrote a second letter to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure of the As- 
sociation in which he stated that “our efforts together with the 
large amount of publicity through the newspapers of the whole 
country and the publication through three issues of a secretly 
published and widely distributed student paper (The Truth) have 
already secured to us some minor changes in policy, and some of us 
think, opened the door to possible reconsideration of the summary 
dismissal of Professor Sprowls and the abolition of the Art De- 
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partment.” The letter concluded by requesting that the President 
of the University be informed before the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees on July 17 that an investigation was under consideration. 
This, he thought, might lead to an effort ‘‘to compose the difficulties.” 
As stated above, this letter was endorsed by two other Professors. 
The writing of this letter became known to the University authorities 
before June 23 when the decision was reached not to reappoint Pro- 
fessor Schaeffer and it undoubtedly constituted one of the principal 
reasons which led to the decision. In fact only one of the three mem- 
bers of the Faculty who signed the letter escaped dismissal, this 
probably for the reason that he had only been recently appointed 
and because there were no other charges against him. 

It should be said that before writing these letters or at least be- 
fore writing the second one, Professor Schaeffer had, according to his 
testimony, held three conferences with the President (the first one 
the day following the announcement that Professor Sprowls would 
not be reappointed and the last one on June 1) at which he remon- 
strated with the President against the dismissal of Professor Sprowls 
and expressed the earnest hope that he would ‘‘find a more reasonable 
solution of the difficulty.” Finding the President ‘‘immovable,” 
he says, ‘‘we asked for an investigation by the A. A. U. P.” This, 
however, Professor Schaeffer did not regard as “antagonism” toward 
the administration. The charge that he had antagonized the ad- 
ministration; and this for a long period of time, he pronounces to be 
“wholly false,’’ except in so far as it related to the handling of the 
Sprowls case. He admits, however, that he did have two or three 
disputes with the Dean, but he denies that there was any “antag- 
onism” on his part. ‘ 

He admits also having had a meeting at his house with the editor 
of a local newspaper which was engaged in criticizing the admin- 
istration of the University, but he asserts that the purpose was to 
discuss the country-wide agitation regarding the teaching of evolu- 
tion in the colleges and universities and particularly the question 
raised by the editor as to the advisability of inaugurating through 
the Scripps-Howard press a campaign against the anti-evolutionists. 
The decision was against the idea, it being considered more expedient 
to ignore the agitators and leave them to “talk themselves out.” 
Professor Schaeffer denies that any program or plan of publicity 
for antagonizing the University was discussed at this meeting, and 
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this is the testimony of the other professors who attended the meeting. 

The charge of furnishing representatives of this local newspaper 
- with ‘“‘copy’”’ which was used effectively in its criticism of the Uni- 
versity administration was more serious. The first instance of the 
kind was his showing a reporter a copy of his letter of April 5 (re- 
ferred to above) addressed to the President and certain members of 
the American Association of University Professors criticizing con- 
ditions at the University and seeking their advice as to what should 
be done. The main facts concerning the conditions and events set 
forth in the letter had, however, already been published, Professor 
Schaeffer asserts, in the Knoxville newspapers. The only matter 
which had not been already published was a statement in the letter 
regarding the refusal of the President to permit a certain woman 
member of the Faculty to go to Nashville as a representative of the 
local women’s clubs to lobby for the passage of a bill in which the 
women of the state were interested. The facts regarding this incident 
had been given to Professor Schaeffer in confidence by the lady con- 
cerned and he says he requested the reporter not to publish them, 
but it was done nevertheless, very much to her embarrassment, since 
she had given him the information in strict confidence with no 
thought that it would be published in the newspapers. 

A second offense of the kind, alleged, was his furnishing the press 
with information (to be referred to in more detail hereafter) concern- 
ing a symposium of Faculty opinions regarding proposed reforms in . 
the administrative organization of the University, which had been 
collected by Professor Mulvania for transmission to the President. 
This information was made the basis of an article which stated that a 
“constitution” clearly defining the powers of the Trustees, the Presi- 
dent, the Faculty, and the students—something ‘‘which the University 
needed more than anything else’”—was in process of formation and 
had the approval of more than thirty professors. The article was 
misleading and the effect of its publication was to create the impression 
throughout the State that practically the entire Faculty were dissatis- 
fied with the existing organization and were engaged in a movement 
looking towards the cutting down of the powers of the President, 
the Deans and even the Trustees and of giving the Faculty and stu- 
dents a larger share of participation in the government of the Univer- 
sity. The publication of the article was very unfortunate. It 
created more or less indignation among certain of the Trustees, the 
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President, the Deans and many of the Professors whose names ap- 
peared in the article as endorsers of the proposed “‘constitution.” 
The general belief is that Professor Schaeffer furnished the press 
with the information upon which this article was based, but he denies 
having done so. He asserts that the reporter showed him the 
article and told him of his intention to publish it, whereupon Schaeffer 
replied that its publication would “raise the devil.” Undoubtedly 


some member of the Faculty furnished the reporter with the in- 


formation and the reporter declares that it was Schaeffer who gave 
itto him. If he did this, and we express no opinion as to the truth 
or falsity of the charge, his conduct was to say the least a very grave 
indiscretion. The information was given to a newspaper which at 
the time was engaged in a vigorous criticism of the administration 
of the University and which, as generally understood at the time, 
might be expected to publish the information in such sensational 
form as to be likely to mislead the public, and to create a false im- 
pression regarding conditions at the University. 

There may have been good and substantial reasons for Professor 
Schaeffer’s complaints against the organization of the University and 
against certain policies of the administration—some of his colleagues 
fully shared his feeling of dissatisfaction—but no reasonable in- 
terpretation of academic freedom would have justified him in giv- 
ing out confidential information to the representatives of a newspaper 
which was continually criticizing the University administration 
and which he must have known would probably be published in 
such form as to exaggerate the facts and mislead the public. 

Whether the University authorities were justified in dismissing 
their most distinguished professor for conduct such as this, opinions 
will differ. On the one hand, it may be said that a reprimand or 
some other disciplinary measure short of the drastic action of dis- 
missal would have been sufficient punishment. He had been a 
professor in the University for thirteen years; his scholarship was 
beyond all question ; his success as a teacher was generally recognized ; 
and no criticism against his character as a man had ever been made. 
Now, after he had left the University for his summer work, where 
he could not be reached and hence could not be heard in his own 
defense, he was dismissed. When he left the University in June 
he had received no intimation that he might be dropped during 


- his absence from the country. On the contrary, according to 
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Professor Schaeffer, before his departure he had a conference 
with the President who told him that his request for funds for 


- remodeling his laboratory would be allowed. At this conference 


the President told him that it had come to his ears that he was not 
in perfect harmony with the administration and asked for the rea- 
son. Professor Schaeffer replied that he was not out of harmony 
with the administration except as regarded the treatment of Pro- 
fessor Sprowls, which he added, had created an unfavorable impres- 
sion throughout the country. To this the President, he says, replied 
that he did not care what people outside the State thought of the 
University administration and that if any member of the Faculty 
was not satisfied with the handling of the Sprowls case he had the 
privilege of leaving. After further conversation regarding various 
University matters there was a mutual exchange of good wishes for 
the summer and Professor Schaeffer withdrew with no thought that 
he would not be back at his post at the beginning of the next year. 
He states that on the day previous he had also had a conference with 
Dean Hoskins but nothing was said regarding his disloyalty to the 
administration and nothing to indicate that he might be dropped 
during his absence. Undoubtedly Professor Schaeffer’s chief of- 
fences were his rather extreme independence in regard to the regu- 
lations of an organization of which he was a part and which had a 
right to his loyalty and cooperation, a certain want of tact and good 
judgment as shown by his relations with the newspapers and possibly 
his too outspoken opposition to policies which he did not approve. 
In view of his distinction as a scholar and his ability as a teacher, 
it was argued that these lapses and shortcomings, not infrequently 
found in men of genius, might have been overlooked and tolerated. 

On the other hand, it was said in defense of his dismissal that his 
lack of the spirit of cooperation, not to say his antagonism, had been 


so long continued that no reprimand or disciplinary measure would _ 


have met the situation. He was by temperament unfitted, it was 
charged, to work harmoniously with his superiors under an organiza- 
tion which he disapproved. The authorities had, they allege, again 
and again complained of his conduct, and he had been warned and 
admonished without effect. ‘There was therefore no reason to believe 
that if he were retained he would change his ways. The Univer- 
sity authorities assert that they endured his conduct with tolerance, 
patience and leniency. As time passed he became more and more @ 
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“rebel,” and a “ring leader” among those who were engaged in 
attacking the administration. Under these circumstances the best 
interests of the University required that he be no longer retained 
as a member of the Faculty. 

Such are the two views that were presented to the committee 
regarding his dismissal. The preponderance of testimony among 
the professors at the University of Tennessee was in favor of the 
latter view and some expressed the opinion that he should have been 
dropped earlier. This opinion is not however unanimous and some 


; of his former colleagues who knew him best consider that his dis- 
. missal was a grave injustice to a worthy and distinguished pro- 
f fessor. We do not feel that we should be warranted, on the basis 
. of the evidence laid before us, in saying that the University author- 
: ities were not justified in their decision to discontinue his services, 
: although we cannot approve the manner in which it was done. 
In any case his conduct does not seem to us to have been suffi- 
: ciently serious to have required his dismissal late in the summer after he 
‘ had left the University with no intimation that he would be dropped 
4 during his absence. If his refusal to cooperate and his antagonism was 
a of long duration, as charged, it is hard to see why it was necessary to 
‘. wait until he had left the country for his summer vacation and then 
. drop him without sufficient notice or an opportunity to be heard. 

rd Case of Professor Radford 

y Professor Radford did his graduate work at the University of 
ss Virginia and at Johns Hopkins University from both of which in- 
ly stitutions he received the Ph.D. degree. At the time of his dismissal 
4 he had been Professor of Latin and Roman Archaeology in the Uni- 
is versity of Tennessee for fourteen years and during his later years 
n?. was a member of the Administrative Council. Since leaving the Uni- 
id versity of Tennessee he has been a professor in the University of 
si . Richmond, Virginia. The Committee was furnished with a large 
< number of letters concerning his scholarship and success as a teacher 
in from classical scholars in various parts of the country, including 
nd such men as Professors Gildersleeve and Miller of Johns Hopkins, 
a Professor Gonzalez Lodge of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
as Professor Peters of the University of Virginia, Professor Little of 
ol the George Peabody College for Teachers, Professor Steele of Vander- 
; 2 bilt University, Professot John A. Scott of Northwestern University 
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and various professors in the University of Tennessee. The uniform 
testimony of the authors of these letters is that Professor Radford 
is regarded as one of the leading Latin scholars of the United States, 
His contributions to the literature of classical philology have been 
notable and his name has frequently appeared on the program of 
the American Philological Association. Professor Scott writes that 
“the is one of the leading scholars in America and his recent writings 
on Ovid have made him a reputation which would add honor to any 
University anywhere.” Professor Miller of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, after referring to his ‘“‘many notable articles,” adds: “I am at 
present publishing in the American Journal of Philology a most 
remarkable article of his, the second part of which is just out. The 
South may well feel proud of such a son.”” It is also the testimony 
of most of his former colleagues at the University of Tennessee that 
he was a success as a teacher, that he was uniformly liked by his 
students, that he was a hard worker passionately devoted to re- 
search, that he is a thorough gentleman and that during his connec- 
tion with the University of Tennessee he had built up a strong classical 
department. The only criticism against him as a teacher is that he 
possesses some little peculiarities of manner and speech. 

The charges preferred against him as formulated by the Deans at 
their meeting on June 29, 1923 were the following: ‘‘As head of a 
department (he) called a meeting in opposition to the administra- 
tion without first informing himself about the acts of the adminis- 
tration in the Sprowls case. Protests against methods of employing 
and releasing Professors. Wants a change in the organization of 
the University. Methods of conducting his work not satisfactory. 
Erratic and injudicious.”’ 

Professor Radford, like Professor Schaeffer and some of his other 
colleagues, was very much dissatisfied with the dropping of Professor 
Sprowls and it is true that he called a meeting which was held in his 
classroom immediately following the announcement that Professor 
Sprowls was not to be reappointed. At this meeting nine professors, 
besides himself, attended. It was not, however, composed entirely 
of professors who were in opposition to the policy of the adminis- 
tration but included several of the older ones who were well known 
to be in general sympathy with it and two of them like himself were 
members of the Administrative Council. According to the testimony 
of Professor Radford the meeting was not called ‘‘in opposition to the 
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administration” but merely to ‘‘talk over and discuss the Sprowls 
case in a purely preliminary way, to inquire into the facts, to as. 
certain what his colleagues thought regarding the principle of aca. 
demic freedom involved in the dismissal of Professor Sprowls and to 
consider whether the relations between the administration and the 
faculty could not in some cases be clearly defined and understood 
with the consent of the administration.” He denies that he said 
anything at the meeting in criticism of the administration or sug- 
gested that the American Association of University Professors be 
requested to make an investigation of the Sprowls case, although 
it was urged by Professor Schaeffer. 

The final decision reached at the meeting was that since their in- 
formation regarding the reasons for which Professor Sprowls was 
to be dropped were not sufficient to justify a petition to the Presi- 
dent for his reinstatement, no action should be taken and that those 
present should ‘‘go singly or in pairs’’ either to Dean Hoskins or to 
President Morgan and obtain from them their statements of reasons 
for the dropping of Professor Sprowls. The testimony of various 
professors who were present is to the effect that this is a substantially 
correct statement of what took place at the meeting. Shortly 
thereafter Professor Radford called on the Dean and received from 
him a full statement of the reasons for the dismissal of Professor 
Sprowls, after which he took no further part in the matter, attended 
no meetings, signed no petition for an investigation by the American 
Association and gave no statements to the newspapers. 

The holding of this meeting evidently gave great offense to the 
President and the Dean, and Professor Radford was criticised for 
taking the initiative in calling it. They complained that since, 
according to Professor Radford’s own admission he was not informed 
as to the reasons why Professor Sprowls was to be dropped, he should 
have gone first to the Dean or the President and obtained from them 
a statement of the reasons. The calling of a meeting of professors 
_ Was, they maintained, not an appropriate method of obtaining the 
information. Its effect was to create the impression in administrative 
circles that the real purpose was to protest and perhaps organize 
an opposition to the policy of the administration. Under the 
circumstances Professor Radford’s procedure may not have been 
entirely discreet although since nothing was actually done at the 
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meeting in opposition to the administration the offense was certainly 
not a serious one. 

Professor Radford condemned what he characterized as the ‘‘out- 
rageous personal attacks” upon members of the administration 
contained in the anonymous student publication and he denies that 
he ever showed any disloyalty further than what was implied in his 
disapproval of the dismissal of Professor Sprowls. He had in fact 
not been hostile to the administration; on the contrary, he had on 
occasions expressed great admiration for Dean Hoskins as an ad- 
ministrator and disciplinarian, and had uniformly, he says, defended 
him against the attacks which were made upon him. A good many 
of his former colleagues testified to the truth of these statements. 
These and other facts regarding his conduct and his loyalty to the 
administration were presented in a lengthy and dignified statement 
to the Board of Trustees at their meeting on July 17, but they did 
not save him from dismissal. Professor Radford like some of his 
colleagues was undoubtedly dissatisfied with certain features in the 
organization of the University and he favored larger participation 
of the Faculty in the government of the University, especially in 
the dismissal of full professors and even a “restricted form of self- 
government” by the students. 

The formal and somewhat general charges made against him by 
the Deans in their recommendation of June 29 that he be not re- 
appointed were explained in detail to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee at the time of his visit to the University in November. As 
evidences of his “erratic” and “‘injudicious” habits it was said that 
he talked too much and too indiscreetly, and that he participated 
in local controversies and public meetings which provoked un- 
favorable comment and involved the University in matters in which 
it had no concern. An instance cited was his joining in a call for a 
public meeting in a town theater to protest against the action of the 
city school board in dismissing a high school principal. The Dean 
upon learning of it notified him that the University must not be 
involved in the controversy and requested him to cease further con- 
nection with the affair. On another occasion his motion at a political 
meeting, when a proposal was made to endorse the administration 
of President Wilson and the Treaty of Versailles, that the treaty be 
excepted from the endorsement, was the subject of a gentle repri- 
mand by the President of the University because the matter was 
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referred to in the newspapers the next morning. The President also 
criticized as ‘‘imprudent”’ a statement made by him at his boarding 
house to someone that Eugene Debs ought to be pardoned. 

Still another complaint was that in his teaching he would not stick 
to his own subject, Latin, but that he persisted in encroaching upon 
the fields which belonged to other professors, particularly the de- 
partment of English, against which the head of that department 
protested. The Dean says he remonstrated with him time and 
again and finally threatened to take the matter before the committee 
on curriculum. But the Dean declares that it was impossible to 
induce him to confine his teaching to subjects which belonged prop- 
erly to his own department. The view of the administration was 
that his work should be confined mainly to Latin translation and that 
literature and art should be left to the departments to which they 
more properly belonged. But as he was Professor of Latin Language, 
Literature and Roman Archaeology he insisted that his field was a 
rather large one and by no means limited to Latin translations. 
He states that in fact during his last year at the University he taught 
21 hours per week, 14 of which were devoted to courses dealing with 
Latin translation. Furthermore, Latin having ceased to be a re- 
quired subject for any degree in the University and the number of 
students electing Latin translation courses having greatly declined, 
Professor Radford evidently felt under the necessity of offering other 
courses in order to keep the department of Latin going. Accordingly 
courses in Latin Literature, Greek Sculpture and Architecture, the 
History of Art and even Modern Painting were offered. Professor 
Radford pointed out that similar courses were offered by the Latin 
department in certain other universities and that they had been 
offered by the Latin department in the University of Tennessee during 
the administration of President Ayres when no objection was ever 
raised. Several years ago, however, the opposition of the head of 
the English department to the offering of such courses by Professor 
Radford took more or less violent form and the Dean evidently sus- 
tained him in his view that the work of the department should be 
confined in the main to Latin translations. It was Professor Rad- 
ford’s alleged unwillingness to accept this view of the province of his 
department that led to the charge that he would not “cooperate’’ 
with the administration. The Chairman of the Committee was 
assured that it was mainly for this reason, for his erratic and inju- 
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dicious conduct, for his “protests” against various policies of the ad- 
ministration, his insistence upon changes in the organization, and for 


. certain personal peculiarities of manner which, it was alleged, were 


occasionally the subject of remarks by his students, that he was 
dropped. His conduct in calling the meeting of professors in his 
room, we were assured, had little or nothing to do with the decision 
not to reappoint him. In fact, the Dean states that he had recom- 
mended two years earlier that he be not reappointed. He was one 
of a number of professors who were called before the Dean following 
the “disturbances” in the Spring of 1923 and subjected to an “‘in- 
quisition” regarding his conduct toward the administration. He was 
asked such questions as whether he was a member of the American 
Association of University Professors, whether he had signed a re- 
quest for an investigation by the Association, whether he had par- 
ticipated in any meetings in opposition to the administration and the 
like. Professor Radford responded frankly to most of the questions 
addressed to him but refused to answer the question ‘““Who asked you 
to sign a petition for an investigation?” and this refusal appears 
to have constituted in the minds of the administrative authorities 
an offense on his part. Professor Radford undoubtedly did give the 
administration some trouble, he did show a reluctance if not an 
unwillingness to conform to their view of what he should teach, he 
was dissatisfied with certain features in the organization of the Uni- 
versity and he did advocate certain changes, particularly in respect 
to the method of “releasing” professors. But his opposition, if it 
may be called such, did not take the form of public or organized 
agitation, it was not violent, he did not resort to the press to pro- 
mote and encourage attacks upon the administration, he was not @ 
“ringleader” among the dissatisfied professors, he never even attended 
the meetings of the local chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors and he did not sign the petition addressed to 
it for an investigation of conditions at the University. There was 
some suggestion that he was not a success as a teacher although no 
one ever questioned his scholarship. But the uniform testimony 
of his colleagues (letters from a good many of whom are in the hands 
of the Committee including those who were in sympathy with the 
general policy of the administration) is that he was an excellent 
teacher and was generally respected and admired by his students. 
The day after the meeting of the Board of Trustees on July 17 at 
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which he was dismissed, one of its members, the Hon. Bolton Smith of 
Memphis, addressed a letter (copy of which is in the hands of the 
Committee) to the President of the University in which he stated . 
that he, as well as several other members of the Board, were con- 
vinced that Radford was not guilty of any disloyalty and the hope 
was expressed that he might be continued as a member of the Faculty. 
But the letter does not appear to have made any impression on the 
President; at least the suggestion was not adopted. 

Finally, it may be added that while there is a difference of opinion 
among the Faculty of the University regarding the dismissal of Pro- 
fessor Radford, many of the professors, including some who approved 
the dropping of Professor Sprowls, expressed the opinion to the 
Chairman of the Committee that the charges against him did not 
justify the drastic action taken, considering his superior scholar- 
ship, his ability as a teacher and his long years of service to the 
University. In the light of the evidence which we have been able to 
obtain we are disposed to share this opinion of the matter. What is 
said above in regard to the manner in which Professor Schaeffer 


was dismissed applies equally to his dismissal. 


Case of Professor Ellis 


Professor Ellis is a native of Tennessee; he received his A.B. de- 
gree from the University of Arkansas in. 1911; his Ph.D. from Clark 
University in 1914; did special study and research at the University 
of Chicago in 1915-16 and was fellow in the Wistar Institute, Phila- 
delphia during the years 1917-19. He was Professor of Psychology 
and Education in the West Tennessee State Normal, 1914-15; 
Acting Professor in the Extension Department, Ohio University, 
1916-17, and became Professor of Psychology and Philosophy in 
the University of Tennessee in 1919. He had therefore been con- 
nected with the University for three years at the time of his dis- 
missal. The enrollment in his classes increased 50 per cent during 
the first two years and at the end of his first year of service his 
salary was raised from $2400 to $3250, which appears to be the max- 
imum salary of professors at the University of Tennessee. He is 
now a member of the faculty of Princeton University. 

The Committee has in its possession or has seen a large number of 
letters written by former students and colleagues of Professor Ellis 
and by professors of psychology in various universities in different 
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parts of the country, among others from Professors Tufts and Herrick 
of Chicago, Cummings and Loggins of the West Tennessee State 
Normal School, Professor Horne of New York University, Professor 
Burnham and President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, and Dr. 
S. Hatai, Assistant Professor of Neurology in the Wistar Institute. 
The uniform testimony is that Professor Ellis is a young man of 
unusual scholarship, possessed of a keen mind, with a distinct ca- 
pacity for research, that he has an attractive personality, is well 
liked by his colleagues and students, that he is a persevering pains- 
taking student, a good lecturer and an excellent teacher. Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall says of him: ‘‘Mr. Ellis has an attractive, win- 
ning and impressive personality, excellent health and vigor and im- 
pressed me as an exceptionally bright and able man. His thesis was 
a production of high quality and he showed great capacity for rapid 
and effective work. In his relations to me I should say he was a man 
of unusual intellectual efficiency.’’ President Hall adds that but for 
scantiness of funds an effort would have been made to keep him at 
Clark University. That he was highly respected by the students is 
shown by the fact that he was listed in the Student Annual for 1922-23 
as one of the nine outstanding members of the Faculty. One student 
who had four different courses with him says: ‘“‘he handled each of 
these courses skilfully and to the satisfaction of all concerned. He 
is scientific in his treatment of the various phases of psychology and 
is the most objective in his grading of all professors I have ever stud- 
ied under in college or elsewhere. . . .I consider him a real psycholo- 
gist, a successful teacher and a man capable of doing research work in 
his chosen field.” 

The charges against him, as they were formulated by the Deansat 
their meeting on June 29, were the following: ‘‘Engaged in antago- 
nistic agitation both within and without the institution. Dis- 
satisfied with the organization and operation of the University. Does 
not show a willingness to cooperate and is hostile in his attitude.” 
So far as can be learned, no complaint was ever made regarding his 
qualifications or his work as a teacher. During his first years at the 
University there was no friction between him and the administra- 
tive authorities and he was evidently held in high esteem, as shown by 
the very substantial increase in salary which he was given at the 
beginning of his second year of service. The trouble began during 
his second year over what Professor Ellis considered to be an attempt 
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to abolish his department and place his work in the department of 
Education. According to the testimony of the Dean he did propose 
the consolidation of a number of small departments most of which 
consisted of a single professor, sometimes with only an assistant, 
and among these were the Departments of Psychology and Education. 
The reasons, he says, were purely administrative, the main purpose 
being to render it possible to raise the salaries of heads of depart- 
ments, by reducing the number. It was understood that if the De- 
partments of Psychology and Education were consolidated the head 
of the department would be the Professor of Education; this would 
mean that Professor Ellis would become his subordinate. The pro- 
posal naturally provoked protest from Professor Ellis and the Dean 
says the matter was thereupon dropped. Nevertheless, Professor 
Ellis claims, the Professor of Education did assume, or tried to assume 
a “sort of directorship” over the work in psychology. An instance 
was the suggestion by the Professor of Education that he (Ellis) 
admit to his elementary class in psychology a certain student then 
about fifty years of age who had no college training and that after 
a year he should be allowed to teach one or two sections of Psychology. 
This Professor Ellis refused to do. Another aspect of the incident 
which did not directly concern him but which, he says, greatly in- 
fluenced his “‘attitude toward the administration’ was the action 
of the authorities in granting this same student a degree for work 
which Professor Ellis claims he never actually did and there is some 
testimony in support of the truth of Professor Ellis’s charge. Pro- 
fessor Ellis was also evidently displeased at the subsequent appoint- 
ment of this student as a member of the Faculty, but as his position 
was in the Department of Education the administrative authorities 
insisted, with reason, that it was a matter of no direct concern to 
Professor Ellis. In fact the new appointee was employed to make a 
survey of the rural schools of the State and it was the uniform testi- 
mony of those who know of his work that he is well qualified and has 
in fact done it with marked success. There was therefore nothing 
in the conduct of the authorities in this respect which can be re- 
garded as wrongful treatment of Professor Ellis. But another in- 
cident which constituted more just cause of offense to Professor Ellis 
was the employment of an instructor to do work in psychology and 
education and the selection for this purpose by the head of the De- 
partment of Education of a man whom Professor Ellis considered to 
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be unprepared to teach psychology and against the appointment of 
whom he protested. The instructor appointed had the Ph.D. 
degree from the Peabody Teachers’ College but according to Pro- 
fessor Ellis he had had only six months training in psychology. 
The defense of the administration was, however, that they were able 
to offer a salary of only $1500 and that the man appointed was the 
best who could be found for that sum. Professor Ellis was evidently 
very much dissatisfied with a policy which he regarded as being sub- 
versive of the high standards which he believed in and which he was 
determined to maintain in his own department. Considering, how- 
ever, the limited funds available it hardly seems fair to blame the 
authorities for taking on instructors who did not measure up to the 
high standards which they might have insisted upon had they been 
in a position to pay larger salaries. Under the circumstances it 
seems to us only fair to assume that they did the best they could. 
But as a part of the instruction required fell in the Department of 
Psychology, Professor Ellis had a right to participate in the appoint- 
ment, and in authorizing the head of the Department of Education 
to choose the instructor, the administration gave Professor Ellis 
just ground for complaint. Apparently the appointee was not re 
tained the second year but in the spring of 1923 the head of the De- 
partment of Education was authorized to and did select another 
instructor to teach general psychology, apparently also against the 
protest of Professor Ellis. Regarding the charge that he would not 
cooperate with the administration, Professor Ellis frankly admits 
that if the charge relates to his refusal to allow the person referred 
to above to teach psychology, to his objection to the selection by the 
head of the Department of Education of another instructor in psy- 
chology, and to his protest against the virtual placing of his own 
department under the supervision of the head of the Department of 
Education he was guilty as charged. 

Professor Ellis’s conduct following the dismissal of Professor 
Sprowls evidently influenced the final decision of the administration 
to get rid of him. He did not conceal his disapproval of the treat 
ment of Professor Sprowls; he was one of the ten professors who at- 
tended the meeting called by Professor Radford to discuss the Sprowls 
case and he was one of the two who endorsed Professor Schaeffer's 
petition for an investigation by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. He was also one of those who were called before 
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Dean Hoskins and put through an examination regarding his par- 
ticipation in the late “disturbances.” He frankly admitted that he 
had endorsed Schaeffer’s letter requesting an investigation but re- 
fused to give any information regarding the contents of the letter or 
as to the names of the other endorsers. Dean Hoskins, he says, in- 
sisted on answers to all questions and threatened to bring him before 
the Board of Trustees for his refusal to respond. He made it quite 
clear, he adds, that he did not agree with the way the administra- 
tion had handled certain affairs. On July 3, he was again called be- 
fore the Dean and informed that since he had admitted that he was 
not ‘‘satisfied’’ with affairs at the University he would not be recom- 
mended for reelection next year. He was therefore dropped because 
he was not satisfied and because he would not “‘cooperate”’ in the man- 
ner explained above—both charges being undoubtedly true. No 
charge was ever made regarding his scholarship or his success as a 
teacher. In explanation of the general charges against him, the 
Chairman of the Committee was told that Professor Ellis talked 
openly and indiscreetly against the administration, both in and out- 
side the University, and that he was a troublemaker and was very 
difficult to get along with. Professor Ellis states that he was orig- 
inally opposed to asking for a hearing by the Board of Trustees 
because he did not believe they would go into the matter and give 
afair hearing. Nevertheless, upon the advice of friends he appeared 
before the Trustees and frankly told them of his dissatisfaction with 
the policy of the administration in subverting the standards of the 
University, by forcing upon him the appointment of instructors who 
were not qualified to teach psychology and in putting his own de- 
partment under the virtual supervision of the head of the Department 
of Education. He made no appeal for his own retention and appar- 
ently left the impression that it was a matter of indifference to him 
whether he was reelected or not. 

Professor Ellis is undoubtedly a man of very high standards and of 
exceptional scholarship and he very naturally objected to a policy 
which involved the subversion of those standards in his department 
and to the virtual placing of his own work under the supervision of 


‘the Professor of Education. It does not seem to us that he was 


fairly treated by the administration in this respect. His unwilling- 
ness to “cooperate” in the carrying out of a policy which produced 
such a situation was inevitable in the case of a man with his standards 
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and independence. He apparently displayed some want of tact and 
good judgment at times; perhaps a little more of the spirit of concilia- 
tion and team work on his part would have prevented the friction 
which resulted, and doubtless he was a trifle too outspoken in his 
criticism of the administration to which, within reasonable limits, 
he owed obedience. Whether his conduct was sufficiently objection- 
able to justify his dismissal at all, considering his superior scholarship 
and recognized success as a teacher, opinions may differ. We do 
not feel prepared to say that the administration may not have been 
warranted in its decision that the situation required a change but we 
feel obliged to disapprove, as in the other cases, the manner in which 
he was dropped. We do not think that his offense, in any case, was 
sufficiently serious to have required his abrupt dismissal in the 
middle of the summer when it is ordinarily too late for professors 
to find positions in other universities. 


Case of Professor Mulvania 


Professor Mulvania graduated at a small college in Iowa, spent a 
year in study at the University of Nebraska, two quarters at the 
University of Chicago and received his Master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. He taught three years at the Iowa College 
from which he graduated, one year at the A. & M. College of Okla- 
homa and had been seventeen years at the University of Tennessee 
when he was dismissed. Since leaving Tennessee he has been pur- 
suing graduate study at the University of Wisconsin. During the 
early part of his connection with the University of Tennessee he 
was occupied largely with agricultural experiment station work but 
during the last four years he devoted all his time to bacteriology 
of which he was Associate Professor. Since March, 1921 he had also 
been Dean of the Pre-Medical Course and as such had charge of the 
School of Preliminary Medicine. As such he was also a member of 
the Administrative Council. According to the testimony of his 
colleagues Professor Mulvania is largely a self-made man not equipped 
with the highest academic training or possessed of brilliant parts but 
withal a thorough gentleman, kindly, well meaning, unassuming and 
easy to get along with. Prior to the “disturbances” of last spring, 0 
complaint had ever been made of his conduct and he was uniformly 
respected by his colleagues and students. ‘The charges against him, 
as formulated by the Deans at their meeting on June 29 were the 
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following: “‘Engaged in agitation showing his dissatisfaction with the 
organization and operation of the University. Conducted propa- 
ganda for a change in the organization including the Board of Trus- 
tees, the Faculty and the provisions for student government. Ref- 
erence is here made to his letters addressed to the President, as the 
best statement of his attitude. Although an administrative officer 
he participated in a campaign of publicity against the University.” 

Professor Mulvania was one of those who were dissatisfied with the 
dismissal of Professor Sprowls although he did not attend the meeting 
called by Professor Radford to discuss the matter nor was he an en- 
dorser of the Schaeffer petition for an investigation by the American 
Association of University Professors. The dissatisfaction which 
the dropping of Professor Sprowls caused among certain members of 
the Faculty, the complaints regarding the alleged autocratic methods 
of the President and the Dean, the discontent among the students 
which culminated in the publication of the anonymous paper called 
the Truth were, in the opinion of Professor Mulvania, the result, in 
part at least, of certain defects in the University organization which 
could be removed by the adoption of a sort of constitution defining 
more precisely the powers of the President and Deans and Trustees 
and by giving the Faculty and possibly the students larger control 
in the administration of the University. 

Apparently with no other desire than to play the role of peace- 
maker he therefore wrote President Morgan a letter on April 18, 
1923 in which he ventured to express his personal opinion as to the 
advisability of ‘‘a more perfect and sympathetic understanding be- 
tween those representing the factors which constitute the institution,” 
i.e., Trustees, President, Faculty and Students. He expressed his 
conviction that “‘the existing display of antagonism was not spas- 
modic but was the culmination of a dissatisfaction which has grown 
out of a rather extended series of misunderstandings”’ and that a ‘‘final 
solution of many of these disaffections could be had by the formula- 
tion of a code or constitution defining the proper relations of the 
Board, President, Faculty and Students.”” He concluded by suggest- 
ing the “formation of a group whose task it shall be to formulate 
plans for securing this favorable and essential cooperation.” 

Professor Mulvania states that the letter was “kindly received” 
by the President with whom he later discussed the matter personally 
and that the President told him to go ahead and get together such 
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suggestions as he had to offer and send them to him in writing and 
that he would be glad to carry them to the Board of Trustees. Pro- 
fessor Mulvania interpreted the approval of the President as an author- 
ization to sound out the Faculty and to get their opinions and sug- 
gestions. After talking the matter over with the Dean who, he says, 
raised no objections, he therefore began a canvass of the Faculty 
and saw some thirty or more of his colleagues from whom he procured 
a mass of suggestions regarding the administrative reorganization 
of the University. Some of the suggestions were moderate and 
sensible enough; others were radical and would have required an altera- 
tion of the charter of the University. He thereupon wrote a second 
letter to the President (May 26, 1923) a draft of which was submitted 
in advance to a dozen or more of his colleagues at an informal meeting 
and it was approved by them after certain suggested amendments 
were made. In this letter Professor Mulvania informed the Presi- 
dent that he had consulted practically all the members of the Faculty 
having the rank of Professor, that more than thirty had expressed 
an opinion that certain reforms in the organization might and should 
be made and that only four of those whom he had approached had 
declined to discuss the matter or offer suggestions Accompanying the 
letter was a list of the various suggestions that had been made by 
different members of the Faculty, though there was no indication 
as to who was the author of each particular suggestion and nothing 
to indicate which ones each approved or disapproved. The letter 
finally suggested that a committee representing the Trustees, Faculty 
and Students should be immediately appointed of which the Presi- 
dent of the University should be the chairman, to consider the pro- 
posals and to draft a “‘code.’”’ What the President thought of the 
suggestions or what action he intended to take is not known. Un- 
fortunately, about a week after the letter came into his hands there 
appeared in the newspapers of Knoxville the article referred to above 
in connection with the discussion of the case of Professor Schaeffer. 
As already stated, this article announced that a constitution de- 
fining the ‘‘sphere of action of the President, the Board of Trustees, 
the Faculty and the Students. . . .had been decided upon by a ma- 
jority of thirty-one professors recently questioned.”” Then followed _ 
a list of proposals which were to be embodied in the constitution. 
They included among other things: no dismissal of professors without 
trial before a committee of the Faculty; Faculty participation in the 
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selection of Deans, in the creation and abolition of departments and 
in the control of the educational policy of the University; Faculty 
representation (in an advisory capacity) on the Board of Trustees, 
etc. There were also various suggestions for larger student control 
in all matters affecting directly student life and activities. The effect 
of the publication of the article was to create the impression that 
practically the entire Faculty was greatly dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing organization and that a movement was under way to undermine 
the powers of the Trustees, the President and the Deans and to put 
the administration largely in the hands of the Faculty and students. 
The President was naturally very indignant at the publication of 
the article and some of the Trustees whose prerogatives were threat- 
ened appear to have been deeply stirred. Professor Mulvania went 
immediately to see the President whom he found “greatly aroused” 
and he then and there disavowed all responsibility for the publica- 
tion. Upon the suggestion of the President that a “very strong” 
letter in explanation of the matter be written him, Professor Mulvania 
immediately wrote a letter expressing his regret at the publication of 
the article and repeating his disclaimer of all responsibility for it. 
There is every reason to believe that Professor Mulvania’s denial was 
a truthful statement. As stated above, the belief is that the reporter 
got the information from Professor Schaeffer although the latter 
denies it. ‘The newspaper article gave a list of the professors (31) 
who were alleged to have offered suggestions and who had “decided 
upon a constitution,” and among them were several who denied that 
they had ever been consulted by Professor Mulvania. The publica- 
tion of their names aroused considerable indignation among them and 
some of them immediately wrote letters to the President denying that 
they had ever offered any suggestions and repudiating all connection 
with the affair. Several also wrote sharp letters to Professor Mul- 
vania severely censuring him for what they considered to be the un- 
authorized use of their names. Professor Mulvania denies having 
furnished the newspaper reporter with the names of the Faculty ap- 
pearing in the article as the authors of the suggestions, although he 
admits that the reporter with a catalogue of the University in hand 
called off the names of the Faculty and in each case asked him if the 
particular professor had been consulted and he responded “Yes” 
or “No.” Feeling confident, he says, that the reporter had no in- 
tention of publishing the names he made no special effort to give a 
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complete and accurate list. The result was, the names of several 
professors were published who had not been consulted and who had 
offered no suggestions. For this Professor Mulvania was indirectly 
if not directly responsible. Another complaint against his procedure 
was that in gathering his suggestions he left the professors whom he 
consulted with the impression that throughout his canvass he was 
acting as the agent of President Morgan who had commissioned him 
to go around and collect the opinions of his colleagues. President 
Morgan was greatly offended at what he considered misrepresentation 
in this respect and some of the professors regarded Professor Mul- 
vania’s manner of procedure as deliberate deception for the purpose of 
inducing them to offer suggestions. Professor Mulvania, on the other 
hand, emphatically denies the charge that he was guilty of any mis- 
representation, or of any attempt to mislead those whom he consulted; 
he denies that he ever told any professor whom he approached that 
he was commissioned by the President to get their opinions and 
asserts that he merely told them that the President had asked him 
“to write out for him” a list of suggestions looking toward the im- 
provement of the working conditions in the University. From the 
evidence available we do not believe that Professor Mulvania de- 
liberately intended to deceive those whom he consulted into be- 
lieving that he was acting as the representative of the President in 
procuring the symposium of views, although he may and probably 
did leave the impression in some cases that he was so acting. 
Professor Mulvania was one of those who were called before the 
Dean and put through an examitiation regarding his connection with 
the recent “disturbances” and on the 5th of July he was again called 
in and informed that he would not be recommended for reappoint- 
ment. The Dean upon being asked by him, upon whose authority 
he was to be dropped, replied that it was upon the authority of the 
Deans (at their meeting on June 29). Professor Mulvania com- 
plained that although~himself a dean he had not been invited to at- 
tend the meeting at which this decision was reached and, therefore, 
was allowed no opportunity to defend himself. The reply was that 
since he was one of those whose cases were under consideration at the 
meeting it would have been embarrassing to have had him present 
and he was not, therefore, invited to attend. Under these circum- 
stances he asked for a hearing before the Board of Trustees. The 
Dean promised to lay the request before the President, but Mulvania 
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says he was never able to get any assurance of a hearing until ten 
minutes before the meeting of the Board. He appeared and read a 
statement in which he detailed the facts concerning his procedure in 
sounding out his colleagues, disclaimed all responsibility for the 
article published in the newspapers, and denied that he had ever 
engaged in any agitation against the administration. 

It is quite evident that Professor Mulvania was dismissed mainly, 
if not solely, for his initiative in endeavoring to bring about certain 
reforms in the organization of the University. He was not one of 
the signers of the petition to the American Association of University 
Professors for an investigation, nor does he appear to have taken part 
in any public meetings “hostile to the administration’’ or to have 
engaged in any offensive criticism through the press or otherwise. 
Had the facts regarding the symposium of opinions which he collected 
from his colleagues never gotten into the newspapers—at least 
in the form in which they were published—there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he would have been dismissed. The publication of the 
article was regrettable and whoever furnished the reporter with the 
information upon which it was based was guilty of a grave indis- 
cretion. But we are convinced that it was not Mulvania, although 
he was mainly responsible for the list of the names of the professors 
which was published with it. The list was not only inaccurate but 
it gave just offense to his colleagues because it left the impression 
that they may have approved without distinction all the suggestions 
printed, moderate and radical alike. We think his conduct was, 
therefore, indiscreet but it does not seem to us to have been suffi- 
ciently serious in itself to have justified his dismissal. Whatever 
may be one’s opinion regarding the desirability or practicability of 
some of the changes which he favored, their advocacy was not 
reprehensible. He felt keenly, perhaps not with reason, that the 
dissatisfaction among certain members of the Faculty and students 
was due to the lack of a ‘‘constitution”’ and that the causes could be 
removed by the adoption of one. There is no reason to believe that 
his motives in taking the initiative were any other than those of a 
compositor and a peacemaker. Before taking any action he sought 
and obtained the approval of both the President and the Dean 
of the University. If there was some unfortunate bungling and some 
indiscretion, it was not serious and there was nothing in his conduct 
from first to last that was offensive or which involved any hostility 
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toward the administration. He had been connected with the Uni- 
versity for seventeen years during which time there appears never 
to have been any complaints against his character as a man or his 
conduct as a professor. His summary dismissal thereafter, after the 
close of the academic year for conduct which at most can only be 
regarded as indiscreet, was not in our opinion justified. 


: Case of Professor Neal 


Professor Neal is a native of Tennessee; he received the A.B. 
degree from the University of Tennessee; the A.M. and LL.B. 
degrees from Vanderbilt University and the Ph.D. degree from Co- 
lumbia, where he studied Public Law under Professors Burgess, 
Goodnow, Moore and Munroe Smith. At the time of his dismissal 
he had been Professor of Law in the University of ‘Tennessee for 
fourteen years. During most of the same period he was also Profes- 
sor of Law in Denver University, dividing his time between the two 
Universities. After his dismissal in 1923 he was offered a full time 
appointment as Professor in the University of Denver which, however, 
he declined. He has since established at Knoxville a private law 
school of which he is President. He served two terms in the legis- 
lature of Tennessee, one in the House of Representatives and one in 
the Senate. He once came within two votes of being elected U. S. 
Senator, has frequently been mentioned as a candidate for Governor 
of the State and is now a candidate for that office. As a member of 
the legislature he secured in 1907 the first important appropriation 
ever received by the University from the State and was the author 
of the legislative charter of the University. He was usually de- 
pended upon to do lobbying work for the University at the sessions 
of the legislature with which he appears to have had much influence. 
He is widely known throughout the State and enjoys very great 
popularity. 

The charges, fourteen in number, upon which he was dismissed 
were set forth in a letter of Professor Malcolm McDermott, Dean 
of the Law School, addressed to the Dean of the University in June, 
1923, recommending that he be not reappointed. In summary they 
were: that he was invariably late in meeting his classes at the be- 
ginning of each term; that he “almost without exception” dismissed 
his classes and left the city before the close of the term; that on 


- “numerous occasions” he absented himself from his classes during 
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the school year; that ‘‘without a single exception” he changed the 
time fixed by the schedule for holding his examinations, contrary to 
repeated requests, in order that he might hasten his departure from 
the city; that he would not remain in the classroom during the ex- 
amination as the regulations required; that his examinations were in 
large measure a “‘farce’’; that in some instances he never read his 
examination papers; that he changed the hours of bis classes from 
the published schedule without consulting the Dean and at times 
against his request, in order to spend as little time at the University 
as possible; that he never conditioned or failed to pass a student who 
took his courses; that he frequently turned in reports giving to every 
student registered in the course the same grade; that he gave credit 
for work never done by students; that he would not keep an attend- 
ance record of his classes although the regulations required it and he 
was repeatedly urged to do so; that he frequently devoted the lecture 
hour to the discussion of current topics, political and otherwise, which 
had no relation to the subject of the course; that in matters of dis- 
cipline he always championed the cause of the students; that he dis- 
cussed with them their criticisms of the School of Law; that he was 
slovenly in his dress and careless in his work; that he smoked in 
the University buildings in violation of the regulations; that he gave 
as little time as possible to the College of Law, leaving the Univer- 
sity in the morning immediately after the completion of his lectures; 
that he spent practically no time in study or research in the law li- 
brary, contributed nothing to the atmosphere of scholarship which 
should pervade a law school and made no suggestions for the im- 
provement of the School of Law. This formidable indictment con- 
tained a number of specifications in support of the particular charges 
which it made. As evidence of his methods of grading students 
certain of his reports to the registrar were shown to the Chairman of 
this Committee. Among others were his grades of two classes in 
which there were registered 49 students each of whom without ex- 
ception had been given a grade of 95. There was no evidence to show 
that the examination papers had never been read, but the circum- 
stances created at least a strong suspicion that they had not been. 
On one occasion Professor Neal is said to have held an examination 
in the morning after which he immediately left the University. 
In the early afternoon the examination papers were found in his 
office unmarked but the grades had already been sent to the Regis- 
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trar. Professor Neal’s defense to the charge that he never failed or 
conditioned a student was that they were for the most part juniors 
and seniors who had passed through the eliminating process and 
fully earned passing marks. The charge of absenting himself from 
his classes he emphatically denies and asserts that in fact he met 
his classes more regularly than the Dean who made the accusation 
against him. In answer to a specific charge of having left the Uni- 
versity in January, 1922 for a two weeks’ visit to Muscle Shoals 
he asserts that in fact he was away only during the week-end and 
missed only one class. No professor, he insists, ever spent more 
time at the University than he did. As to the charge that he in- 
variably refused to hold his examinations in accordance with the 
schedule, he states that only once did he deviate from it. The Dean, 
he says, arbitrarily fixed the schedule without consulting his col- 
leagues and without reference to their own convenience. Other 
instructors, he adds, were offenders against the rule, but only he was 
criticised by the Dean. The charge that he did not read his exam- 
ination papers he also denies. As an illustration of his carelessness 
and want of sense of responsibility, his losing of a supreme court 
record which had been placed in his hands was cited in the formal 
charges against him. His answer is that he knew nothing of the 
character of the document, says that it was left by the Dean on his 
table with a pile of other papers and that it became misplaced through 
no fault of his. As to the charge of smoking in the College buildings 
he admits. that he was guilty but alleges that other professors in- 
cluding the Dean were equally guilty. 

Obviously it was not possible for the committee to verify the truth 
or falsity of all the charges made against Professor Neal, but evidence 
enough was produced to convince us that he was undoubtedly care- 
less and there is reason to believe that he did not always conform 
strictly to the regulations, particularly as regards the scheduling of 
his classes and the conduct of his examinations. There is equally 
good reason to believe that he did not always read his examination 
papers and that his examinations were not serious tests of the work 
and knowledge of his students. The complaint that he would not 
keep attendance records was undoubtedly true. At the beginning 
of his last year at the University the Dean says that he impressed 
upon him the necessity of keeping a record of absences and to this 
end procured and placed in his hands a record book. ‘The Chairman 
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of this Committee was shown the book after it had been used for a 
year. There was nothing in it but a list of the names of the students, 
scrawled with a lead pencil about an inch apart. There were no 
entries either of grades or absences. It is true that the practice of 
keeping strict attendance records is not universal among law schools 
but as the regulations of the University of Tennessee required it, 
Professor Neal neglected his duty in not complying with them. 
While Professor Neal’s somewhat careless and negligent methods 
were justly censurable, opinions will differ as to whether they were 
sufficiently serious to have justified his dismissal. The devotion 
of his students to him was remarkable; no member of the Faculty 
was so generally beloved as he and no one of the dismissals provoked 
so many expressions of sincere regret and caused such widespread 
protest. A petition signed by 95 per cent of the law students urging 
his retention was submitted to the Board of Trustees and through- 
out the State there were meetings of protest, at which resolutions 
asking for his retention were adopted. There is no doubt that the 
alumni of the Law School are almost unanimously in sympathy with 
him. Those who were heard by the Chairman of the Committee 
at Knoxville and many others from whom letters have been received, 
without exception, deny all the charges that were made against him, 
except some of the minor ones such as his failure to keep attendance 
records, smoking in the University buildings, discussing current, 
political and other questions in his classes, and the like. They deny, 
especially, the charges that he was late at the beginning of the year, 
that he frequently absented himself from his classes, that his habits 
were unscholarly, etc. On the contrary, they assert that he was 
more regular in meeting his classes than any other professor in the 
Law School. They all declare that he was an inspiring teacher— 
in fact the best professor in the Law School,—that his instruction 
was of more practical benefit to them than that of any other pro- 
fessor, and that his students always passed the bar examination. 
Testimony of the same tenor comes from Professor Neal’s former 
colleagues and students at the University of Denver where he taught 
for many years. Without a single exception those from whom we 
have received letters, and the number is considerable, declare that 
he was a successful and popular teacher. The Dean of the University 
of Denver Law School writes that he had a “thorough mastery of 
his subject, that he had the happy faculty of inspiring his students 
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with interest and of stimulating them to read, that he acquired in 
a remarkable degree their confidence; and that he was their friend, 
companion and adviser.” There were some admissions that he 
was “a bit unsystematic,” that his methods of teaching were “different 
from those of most of his colleagues” and that he possessed “‘some 
little personal peculiarities,” but those who made them declare that 
these shortcomings were not serious and might very well have been 
overlooked in a professor whose teaching was admittedly so success- 
ful. The Dean of the Law School of the University of Denver 
states that Professor Neal left that institution to return to the 
University of Tennessee because of his desire to assist in raising 
the standards of legal education in his native State, and adds: “‘it 
was with sincere regret that we lost him here.” 

Professor Neal participated more than any other professor in the 
life and activities of the students, he was a frequent giver of prizes 
and medals; he was an honorary member of many student organi- 
zations; he was acquainted with a larger number of students than 
any other professor in the University; they went to him with their 
troubles and discussed with him their problems and they always 
found in him a sympathetic listener and a real friend. There is a 
widespread belief among the alumni of the Law School that the habit 
of the students in going to Professor Neal with their troubles and 
in making him their confidant and ‘‘father confessor” offended the 
Dean whom they evidently liked less. They assert that the Dean 
was a bit “frigid” and formal and they were not quite sure that he 
was their friend, whereas Neal was sympathetic and always ready 
to listen to them and give them friendly advice. Professor Neal 
asserts, however, that he never encouraged the students to come to 
him with their grievances and that whenever they were disposed to 
criticise the Dean in his presence he refused to permit it. 

Dean McDermott is a graduate of Princeton College and of the 
Harvard Law School and when he became Dean of the University 
of Tennessee School of Law he was naturally desirous of introducing 
the Harvard methods of teaching law which were somewhat different 
from those which had been followed at the University of Tennessee 
and notably from those of Professor Neal. Apparently the students 
preferred Neal’s methods and there were frequent remarks about 
McDermott’s system because it was the “Harvard” system. It 
was altogether natural and even inevitable that there should have 
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developed more or less friction between two professors (one of whom 
was Dean), whose standards and methods were so widely different 
and this friction was doubtless accentuated by the evident preference 
of the students for Professor Neal and his methods. We have no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of Dean McDermott’s belief that the 
best interests of the Law School required a different type of man 
in Professor Neal’s place and we have no evidence other than the 
assertion of the students that his decision was determined by feelings 
of jealousy. 

How much Professor Neal’s popularity with the students may have 
been due to his somewhat easy-going methods, his liberal grading 
and his championship of their cause in disciplinary matters it is 
impossible to say. Whatever the reasons, the fact remains that his 
popularity was beyond all doubt. He is a man not without charm 
of manner and a certain lovableness of disposition. This, together 
with his participation in student organizations and his sympathetic 
interest in the affairs of the students, was enough to have made him 
a very popular professor. ‘They point out that he had been a pro- 
fessor in the University of Tennessee for fourteen years, that he gave 
up a better position at Denver University in order to devote all 
his time to his Alma Mater, that in the beginning he taught without 
salary, that for a long time after he began drawing a salary it was 
smaller than that which any other professor received, that as a 
member of the legislature and as a private citizen he had labored 
earnestly for the upbuilding of the University, and that until Pro- 
fessor McDermott became Dean three years ago there had never 
been any complaint against his work or his conduct. Now, it was 
said, he was dismissed upon untrue or trivial charges and a country 
lawyer without a college degree was appointed as his successor. 

Professor Neal was given a hearing before the Board of Trustees. 
At first he declined to attend but consented to allow his brother, 
Commander Neal of the U. S. Navy, to appear for him. Later at 
the request of his brother he went to the hearing but says he knew 
nothing of the charges against him until they were read by the Presi- 
dent to the Board.! The twenty minutes allowed for his defense 
to such a long list of charges was, he says, totally inadequate and he 
contented himself with a brief statement in which he declared that 

1A newspaper report of the hearing states that when Professor Neal rose to defend himself, 


he reached out his hand to take the sheet of paper from which had been read the very extended 
charges against him and that he was not permitted to see the paper. 
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four-fifths of the charges against him were false and that if time were 
allowed he could produce the proof to establish it. He criticised 
the Dean for never having called a faculty meeting in three years 
and asserted that he had taught more hours than the Dean and had 
been absent from his classes fewer times than he. ‘There were about 
one hundred students present at the hearing and Professor Neal 
asked that some of them be allowed to testify but the request was 
not granted. 

Unlike some of the other professors who were dismissed, Professor 
Neal was not charged with agitation against the administration, 
with engaging in public propaganda, with disloyalty or with dis- 
satisfaction with the organization or the policy of the administration. 
There was at first a suspicion that he helped to finance the publication 
of the anonymous student publication (the 7ruth) but he emphat- 
ically denies that he had anything whatever to do with it and the 
subsequently published statement of the students themselves that 
no professor had any connection whatever with the publication must 
be taken as conclusive that he had nothing to do with it. 

The most serious charges against him related to his general laxness 
in respect to standards of work, carelessness of methods, negligence 
in respect to the keeping of attendance records, reading of exami- 
nation papers,etc. From the evidence submitted to the committee 
we are disposed to believe that these charges were, in the main, true. 
The Dean asserts that he called Professor Neal’s attention to these 
matters, urged him to mend his ways and warned him that his in- 
difference and negligence would ultimately get him into trouble. 
Whether his conduct in these respects was sufficiently serious to 
justify the dismissal of a professor who was so well equipped pro- 
fessionally for his duties, who had served the University for such a 
long period of years and whose popularity among the students, the 
alumni and the people of the State was so extraordinary, we do not 
feel convinced. We-are however distinctly of the opinion that 
they were not sufficiently serious to have justified his dismissal in 
the middle of the summer a month after the close of the academic 
year. There was nothing in his conduct which required such im- 
mediate and precipitate action. According to the statement of the 
Dean himself, Professor Neal’s conduct for three years had been @ 
subject of complaint against which he had been warned. His offense, 
therefore, was not sudden; he was as guilty in the middle of the year 
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as he was at the end and the authorities had as much evidence against 
him then as they had at the time he was dropped. If they believed 
that the best interests of the University required his dismissal it 
would have been more in accord with justice to have notified him 
earlier in the year as was done in the case of Professor Sprowls and 
Mrs. Withers, instead of turning him out in the middle of the vacation 
when it was too late for him to look elsewhere for a position had he 
desired one. In view of all the circumstances we think the University 
authorities might have shown an even broader and more tolerant spirit 
and given him another full year of probation with the express under- 
standing that unless his conduct against which they complained, 
improved, he would not be longer retained. Had this opportunity 
been given him and had he not profited by it, he would have had no 
just ground for complaint against his dismissal at the expiration of 
the period of trial. 


Concluding Observations 


There are several other matters connected with the dismissals 
upon which some observations may be made. There is some belief 
that the religious opinions of certain of the professors influenced the 
authorities in reaching a decision to get rid of them and one high 
authority is reported to have remarked that “we are getting rid of 
a bunch of atheists.’’ He denies, however, having made any such 
remark and there is no evidence that he ever made it. Professors 
Radford and Schaeffer were members of the Unitarian Church; 
Professors Ellis and Mulvania were members of Orthodox Churches 
although they were known to be liberals in their religious views. 
The year previous, a Unitarian professor had been dismissed but all 
agree that it was solely because of his incompetency. We were un- 
able to find any evidence that the religious opinions of any of the 
professors had anything whatever to do with their dismissal and one 
of the best known professors—one who holds that most of the dis- 
missals were not justified, gives us his opinion that the religious 
question did not enter into the matter at all. The fact that one of 
the professors recently appointed to succeed one of those dismissed, 
belongs to the Unitarian Church would seem to be conclusive that 
profession of the Unitarian faith, at any rate, is not considered as 
a disqualification for membership in the Faculty. 

The Committee heard some criticism of the practice of the Board 
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of Trustees in appointing professors to one year terms only. It 
is, of course, their right to adopt whatever mode of appointment and 
form of tenure they may see fit, but we cannot refrain from expressing 
our opinion that the Tennessee system is neither just nor compatible 
with the dignity of the profession of university teaching. It is 
quite true that in effect the tenure is indefinite in the case of pro- 
fessors against whom no objections are found and that formal re- 
appointments from year to year are not considered necessary but 
under such a system professors really never know until the end of 
the year when the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees occurs 
whether they will be retained or not. At this meeting they may be 
dropped and comforted with the explanation that they have not been 
“dismissed” but merely not “‘reappointed.”” If such a system is 
retained at all, simple justice would require that professors be notified 
early in the Spring that they will either be reappointed or not, in 
order that there may be no uncertainty as to what they may expect. 

One of the chief sources of complaint among the dissatisfied pro- 
fessors was the alleged ‘‘autocratic” organization of the University. 
Faculty meetings, it was charged, have been held at very infrequent 
intervals during recent years and it was complained that the Faculty 
has had little voice in the administration of the University. Heads of 
departments make recommendations for the appointment and dismis- 
sal of instructors in their departments; the recommendations are passed 
upon by the Dean of the University who transmits his recommendation 
to the President who in turn lays his decision before the Board of Trus- 
tees. This form of organization and procedure is found in a large num- 
ber of American universities. At the University of Tennessee, how- 
ever, there was more or less complaint that whatever the head of the 
department recommended, all the authorities throughout the organi- 
zation above usually felt bound to approve without question. If 
therefore the decision of the head of a department was influenced 
by personal reasons or if poor judgment was shown there was little 
chance of getting the decision reversed. 

The Board of Trustees was criticised for having acted on this prin- 
ciple in the handling of the cases which came before it at its meeting 
on July 17, 1923. It was charged with having proceeded on the 
theory that the President and the Deans must be sustained regard- 
less of whether they were right or wrong. President Morgan, it 
was said again and again, is the greatest asset the University of 
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Tennessee possesses; he is a man of great popularity and influence 
throughout the State; he has done much to promote the agricultural 
interests of the State and to build up the University; it was he who 
had saved the University mill-tax law from being repealed and he 
succeeded because the legislature had confidence in him. It is 
said that the Board understood that in case he was not sustained 
by its decision he would resign. The confidence of the Board in 
him was undoubtedly very great and there was a strong feeling among 
its members that they could not afford to sacrifice him even if his 
retention involved the sacrifice of certain professors who did not merit 
dismissal. He must, therefore, be given a blanket endorsement. 
Under these circumstances it was apparently a foregone conclu- 
sion at the outset that the hearing of the accused professors by the 
Board would amount to little. It was alleged that the majority of 
the Board preferred a secret session but the Governor insisted that 
it should be open to the public and it was so ordered. But the 
accused professors and their friends affirm that the hearing was a 
“mockery” and a ‘travesty of justice.” Each of the accused was 
strictly limited to twenty minutes, which, especially in the case of 
Professor Neal, against whom the charges were long and detailed, 
was criticized as totally inadequate. Considering the importance 
of the cases, involving as they did the positions, the professional 
reputations, and even the good name and the character of a group 
of professors, most of whom had been connected with the University 
for a long period of years and some of whom were men of distinguished 
scholarship, we think the Board should not have attempted to hurry 
through the proceedings in less than a day but should have heard 
witnesses in their behalf and otherwise conducted the hearing in 
accordance with the recognized procedure in the trial of accused 
persons. ‘The accused all complained that they were not furnished 
in advance with a statement of the charges against them, in conse- 
quence of which they were unprepared to make a suitable defense. 
Finally, instead of considering each individual case on its merits 
and taking a separate vote on each, the Board treated them all as 
if they were inextricably connected and voted upon them all to- 
gether. Although there was a wide variation in the merits of some 
of the cases the Board made no distinction between the worst offen- 
ders and the least culpable. Only two members of the Board de- 
clined to vote in favor of this procedure of blanket endorsement of 
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the administration. They were Governor Peay and the Hon. Bolton 
Smith. The Governor did not approve this mode of procedure and 
he did not think that the offenses of some of the professors were suffi- 
cient to justify their dismissal. But he too was so strongly convinced 
that the administration should be sustained that he hastened to issue 
a public statement that his dissenting vote was not intended to be in 
any way disapproval of President Morgan. It is said that two or 
three other members of the Board disapproved of the dismissal of 
several of the professors but they refused to vote against the ad- 
ministration. Bolton Smith was therefore the only member of 
the Board who showed any real independence and who had the 
courage to say publicly that in his opinion an injustice was be- 
ing done, and to vote in accordance with his convictions. Ad- 
verting to the system referred to above, under which there was 
a feeling that each set of authorities was bound to approve the 
recommendations of those below, he declared that justice would 
never be done under a system where the President feels that he 
must stand by the Deans and the Trustees, must endorse without 
question whatever the President recommends, for there may be 
cases where the head of the department, the Dean and even the 
President may be wrong. 

Perhaps the most regrettable feature of the whole procedure by 
which the professors were gotten rid of was the dropping of them in 
the middle of the summer vacation, when some of them, like Professor 
Schaeffer, had left the country and could not be heard in their own 
defense. Professor Sprowls and Mrs. Withers were the only ones 
who had received notice before the close of the year that they would 
not be retained; they therefore had no grievance on this score, But 
as to the others it was almost an ‘‘act of cruelty,’’ as one of the gradu; 
ates of the University characterized it, to dismiss them more than 
a month after the close of the school year, when they had every reason 
to suppose that they would be back at their posts at the beginning 
of the next academic year. At this season of the year it was difficult 
and even impossible for some of them to find new positions for the 
next year. It is of course not to be assumed that there may not be 
instances in which the summary dismissal of a professor in the middle 
of the summer may be justifiable, but it can be justified only in the 
case of a grave offense—so grave that the continuance of the pro- 
fessor for another year would be an injury to the university. In 
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the present cases, however, the offenses were not of this character. 
Even as to those who were charged with agitation and unwillingness 
to cooperate, the offenses alleged were not so sudden and flagrant 
as to have required the summary dismissal of the accused after the 
close of the year. In several cases where the complaints were alleged 
to have been of long standing the necessity for abrupt dismissal at 
that season of the year was even less. Admitting that some dis- 
ciplinary measure, such as a reprimand accompanied by a warning, 
would not have been a sufficient punishment in some of the cases, 
it is submitted that simple justice required longer notice in advance 
of the intention of the administration to drop them. Many Uni- 
versities, especially in the case of professors of long standing, when 
it is felt that for good reasons a professor should no longer be retained, 
grant a year’s leave of absence with the understanding that he will 
not return at the expiration thereof. This mode of procedure not 
only gives the professor ample time to find a position elsewhere, 
but it is an easy way of letting him out and usually he goes without 
the sense of injustice which is inseparable from abrupt dismissal. 
The authorities of the University of Tennessee do not appear to 
have considered whether some disciplinary measure short of the 
drastic action of summary dismissal would not have been a sufficient 
punishment in the cases of certain of the accused professors, nor 
whether it would not have been possible to continue for another 
year either as active professors or as professors on leave, those whom 
they were determined to get rid of. Apparently there was little 
feeling on the part of the trustees and administrative officers that 
any injustice was being done by dropping them in the middle of 
the summer. We do not deny that in several of the cases there may 
have been justifiable reasons for discontinuing the accused pro- 
fessors as members of the Faculty but we think the manner in which 
they were dismissed was not in accordance with the spirit of justice 
and fair treatment. The University authorities, it is readily ad- 
mitted, acted within their legal rights and their procedure involved 
no violation of the contract rights of any professor, but over and 
above mere contractual rights and obligations there are consider- 
ations of equity, of abstract justice, of tolerance, and of fair and 
honorable treatment which cannot be justly ignored in the decision 
of cases involving the reputations, the professional competency and 
even the character of university professors. 
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(Signed) 

James W. GaRNER, Chairman, Professor of Political Science, the 
University of Illinois. 

F. H. Hopper, Professor of History, the University of Kansas. 

Epwarp H. Kraus, Dean of the College of Pharmacy, University 
of Michigan. 

H. A. Muss, Professor of Political Economy, University of 
Chicago. 

Epwarp S. Tuurston, Professor of Law, Yale University. 


On behalf of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure I have examined the report of the Committee of Inquiry 
on the University of Tennessee and find it to be in accordance with 
the procedure approved by the General Committee; and as Chair- 
man of the Committee I authorize its publication. The Committee 
of Inquiry alone is responsible for its findings of fact. 

H. F. Goopricu, Chairman, Committee A. 
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MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of eighty- 
seven members, as follows: 


Allegheny College, O. P. Akers; Boston University, R. E. Bruce; 
J. L. Conel; Bucknell University, H. W. Robbins; University of 
Buffalo, C. M. Brown; University of Southern California, Hugh 
Hartshorne; Carnegie Institute of Technology, R. W. Boreman, 
W. A. Copeland, Glendinning Keeble, W. H. Michener, G. McC. 
Porter, C. W. Prine; University of Chicago, G. T. Buswell, I. S. 
Falk, A. C. Ivy, H. B. Lemon, F. C. McLean, Baldwin Maxwell, 
B. G. Nelson, Hilda Norman, E. H. Swift, Quincy Wright; Clark 
University, G. F. White; Dartmouth College, Jerome Davis; 
University of Georgia, D. F. Barrow, W. C. Burkhart, J. W. 
Cantrell, J. W. Jenkins, M. W. Lowry, S. V. Sanford, J. E. Severin; 
Gettysburg College, R. A. Arms, Albert Billheimer, K. J. Grimm, 
S. N. Hagen, A. V. Johnston, F. H. Kramer, G. R. Miller, Rudolph 
Rosenstengel, E. H. Sehrt, C. L. Shilliday; University of Kentucky, 
W. D. Nicholl; Miami University, F. B. Joyner, H. C. Minnich, 
C. E. Skinner; University of New Hampshire, D. C. Babcock, 
Emma A. Baie, Mabel M. Brown, C. H. Crouch, A. N. French, 
W. S. Frost, H. L. Howes, C. F. Jackson, A. W. Johnson, A. E, 
Richards, H. L. Slobin, H. W. Smith; College of the City of New 
York, E. M. Turner, G. F. Schulz; North Dakota Agricultural 
College, W. C.. Hunter, A. D. Whedon; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Margaret B. Fuller, R. A. Brown, Paul Bucher, D. J, 
Demorest, Ernst Feise, J. R. Hopkins, P. W. Ott; Oklahoma 
Agri. and Mech. College, C. L. Kezer; Pennsylvania State College, 
H. M. Battenhouse, E. V. Dye, J. W. Fosa, T. E. Gravatt, C. W. 
Hasek, L. S. Johnston, D. K. Merrill, C. W. Wagner, J. M. West; 
University of Pennsylvania, Emil Doernenburg; University of 
Pittsburgh, P. F. Shupp; University of Texas, W. E. Gettys, J. L. 
Henderson; Thiel College, H. G. Gebert; University of Toledo, 
F. E. Nurse; United States Naval Academy, J. A. Bullard, G. R. 
Clements, R. E. Root. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following fifty nominations are printed as provided under 
Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee may be 
addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Cambridge, Mass., or to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions* and will be considered 
by the Committee if received before May 1, 1924. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Florence Bascom (Bryn- 
Mawr), Chairman, J. Q. Dealey (Brown), A. R. Hohlfeld (Wiscon- 
sin), A. L. Keith (South Dakota), G. H. Marx (Stanford), F. A. 
Saunders (Harvard), and F. C. Woodward (Chicago). 


Walter R. Agard (Classics), St. John’s 

Augustus William Ahl (Greek), Thiel 

Orrin Wilson Albert (Mathematics), Redlands 

George A. Bingley (Mathematics), St. John’s 

Edward B. Birge (Music), Indiana 

George H. Bost (Public Speaking) Carroll 

Irma G. Bowen (Home Economics), New Hampshire 
Daniel Bunyam Bryan (Education), Wake Forest 
Lewis W. Crawford (Romance Languages), Syracuse 
Maurice C. Cross (Business Administration), Syracuse 
Lloyd S. Dancey (Mathematics), Carroll 

Zac Davies (Biblical Literature), Carroll 

Samuel W. Fernberger (Psychology), Pennsylvania 
Walter S. Hastings (Modern Languages), Princeton f 
Berthe B. Hays (Home Economics), Ohio State 

W. Clinton Heffner (Commerce and Finance), Thiel 
Walter Norton Hess (Biology), Johns Hopkins 

Henry F. Holtz (Soils), Washington State 

Paul V. Horn (Commerce), Syracuse 

DeWitt Hunt (Manual Training), Oklahoma Agricultural 
S. S. Kingsbury (Greek and Latin), Carroll 

L. E. Longley (Horticulture), Idaho 

Colin M. Mackall (Chemistry), St. John’s 

Luther Malmberg (Psychology), Thiel 

I, L. Miller (Mathematics), South Dakota State 

Karl G. Miller (Psychology), Pennsylvania 


Thomas M. Olson (Dairy), South Dakota State 


* Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary H. W Tyler, 222 
Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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George W. Paschal (Greek and Latin), Wake Forest 

C. C. Pearson (History), Wake Forest 

Hubert McNeill Poteat (Latin), Wake Forest 

Ward L. Ray (Chemistry), Carroll 

Reginald H. Ridgely (Biology), St. John’s 

A. C. Reid (Philosophy), Wake Forest 

R. F. Richardson (Education), Carroll 

Stanley W. Rockwood (Romance Languages), Carroll 

S. L. M. Rosenberg (Romance Languages), California (Los Angeles) 
Althea M. Sheldon (English), Idaho 

John O. Simmons (Journalism), Syracuse 

Harold S. Sprague (Architectural Engineering), Iowa State 
Lucy Ward Stebbins (Economics), California 

Randall Stewart (English), Idaho 

Edward S. Stimson (Commerce), Carroll 

Chester Stock (Geological Sciences), California 

Earl D. Strong (Economics), Grinnell 

Clarence W. Struker (History), St. John’s 


John Wills Taylor (History), Carroll 

Charles C. Thach (History), Johns Hopkins 

Rodney Howard True (Botany), Pennsylvania 
Ralph W. Whipple (Geology), Marietta 

R. O. Whitenton (Zoology), Oklahoma Agricultural 
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